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Bee-Escapes and Entrance Feeders. 
BY 8. A. DEACON. 


Your readers must often be struck with, and beginners be 
befogged by, the almost strange want of unanimity, amount- 
ing in many cases to extreme difference of opinion, prevailing 
amongst the score or so of experienced apiarists who so kindly 
furnish replies to the leading questions—under ‘‘ Question 
Box ’’—concerning matters upon which one would hardly sup- 
pose such divergence of opinion could possibly exist. Who 
would imagine, for instance, that there could be such totally 
opposite views entertained by such men of large and varied 
experience and close observation as, say, Dr. Miller, in the 
States, and Samuel Simmins, in England, concerning the 
utility of bee-escapes? On the one side they are lauded 
sky-high, as one of the most welcome of modern aids to honey- 
production, while on the other we have so high an authority 
as the author of *‘A Modern Bee-Farm”’’—one of England’s 
most experienced, observant and intelligent apiarists—con- 
demning them in no measured terms; saying on page 129 of 
the new edition of his book: 


‘*Some 15 years since they were much in vogue, but fell 
into disuse, as practical bee-keepers found they preferred, 
when once having raised the super, to clear it away at once; 
and it is not a little surprising to find several advanced apia- 
rists themselves entrapt into thinking there is anything to be 
gained by re-adopting this old and discarded fad !” 


And again, on page 139, Mr. Simmins says: ‘One of 
the most forcible arguments that can be used in condemnation 
of super-clearers is, that the bees, once frightened by the lift- 
ing of the super, will not hesitate to break countless pin-holes 
in the beautiful cappings.” 

Thisis very emphatic and decided language, and must 
necessarily ‘‘ give us pause”—or, at least, should do those 
who are not yet provided with bee-escapes—ere we conclude 
to make another entry on the wrong side of our ledgers. Are 
super-clearers, then, as great a boon and as indispensable an 
addition to the bee-keeper’s already too numerous traps, as 
many would have us to believe ? or are they unduly crackt up 
ra a soon again to become ‘‘an old and discarded 

a ” 


AN ENTRANCE FEEDER DESCRIBED. 
. 


Mr. R. C. Aikin, in one of his Presidential addresses at 
the Colorado convention, said: ‘* We should be as willing to 
give as to receive.” Certainly! Will Mr. Boardman, acting 
on this suggestion, kindly detail the construction of his en- 
trance feeder? and concerning which Editor Root made the 
unaccountably strange statement in Gleanings, thathe ‘‘ be- 
lieved it unnecessary to explain this feeder.” The same article, 
accompanied with a miniature wood-cut of the feeder, was re- 
produced in the Bec Journal April 23, 1896. On page 301 





(1895), there also appears a small paragraph about it, most 
tantalizingly lacking any information concerning its mode of 
construction. Why this reserve? An entrance feeder is by far 
the most satisfactory kind of feeder there is. With it there is 
no necessity for lifting off shade boards and covers, and so ex- 
asperating the bees, whilst a mere glance up and down the 
rows shows at once where feeders require replenishing and 
where not. Further, an entrance feeder is delightfully simple 
and easy of construction. Were these facts more widely 
known, and directions for their make given in one or two 
leading bee-papers, I feel certain that all other methods of 
feeding would soon be discarded. With your permission, then, 
I will describe an entrance feeder which I myself am using, 
and which probably, in the main, differs very little from that 
of Mr. Boardman; for the principle is necessarily the same, 
tho they may differ in some minor details: 


Into a 2-inch section (or 1% may do as well) tack a bot- 
tom, made thus: Take 3 pieces of stuff \4-inch square 
(Fig. 2) for the frame of said bottom, and complete it 
by tacking 2 pieces of 2-inch section over this frame. First 
cut the side pieces away 4%, as shown in Fig. 1, so that all 
comes flush. Also cut away ‘ on the top side of the project- 
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ing horns, or else they won’t fit into the % entrance. 


or top, is of 34-inch stuff tackt also inside the section. 
a hole to admita metal screw-cap fruit-jar. 
ter of the metal cap, leaving only % 


2 discs of cheese-cloth to fit snusty | inside this, first pouring a 


Before 
tacking this bottom in the section, tack a piece of wire gauze 
over the upper surface, as showo in Fig. 2, and a little block 
or bit of cork at B to support it, so that it don’t sag. The lid, 
It has 
Cut out the cen- 
4-inch rim, or ledge. Cut 
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little hot wax around the ledge to fix the cloth nicely. (If the 
syrup should run through too fast, another layer of cloth can 
be added, or a piece laid a-top of the guaze in the box.) 

Fill the glass jar with whatever feed you use; screw on 
the cap, invert smartly and insert in the box, the jar of course 
resting on the wire gauze. Have the hole sufficiently large 
for the jar to pass in and out comfortably, and keep all snug 
by twisting a few turns of string, or rope yarn, or what not 
around the jar at its junction with the lid. Have a spare jar 
in starting feeding, already filled, so that upon taking an 
empty jar out you at once pop a filled one in. Don’t mind the 
sacrifice of the jar’s lid; the feeder is worth far more than the 
cost of the jar—say 4 cents—and will last forever; only be 
sure to give the little box two good coats of paint, and it will 
last as long as the jar, altho the bulk of it consists only of a 
section. 

The making of these boxes is just fun. The only tools 
required are a compass, saw for the round hola, a center-bit, 
a pocket-knife and a tack-hammer; and your wife’s or your 
mother-in-law’s scissors to cut the discs of cheese-cloth. (Only 
don’t be attempting to cut out the top of the metal cap with 
them, or you may get your own ‘*‘ top” disfigured!) The latter 
job I effect with an old jack-knife. You must use your in- 
genuity in this matter. 

In conclusion, I would remark that of all the feeding 
methods and devices I have ever tried, none came anywhere 
near up to this as regards comfort—to self and bees—rapidity 
and ease; andI am sure it will be found to be ‘'a boon and a 
blessing” to every bee-keeper who may occasionally require 
to feed. 

The easiest way I have found to fill the jars is by having 
the syrup in a kerosene can. The can has a little funnel- 
shaped spout underneath, just under the screw-cap. This is 
shut or opened by simply raising or lowering the wooden stick 
or plunger—see Fig. 4. It is placed on a wheelbarrow, and 
the spout of course projects from the front of the barrow. 

Where a large center-bit is at hand—say 2-inch—the con- 
struction of the floor of the entrance feeder, which I have 
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been endeavoring to describe, may be facilitated by cutting a 
large hole out of the center of a piece of 4¢-inch stuff, and 
tacking a bit of tin underneath, as shown in Fig. 5. 

N. B.—As shown in Fig. 3, a piece of one side of the sec- 
tion must be cut away to allow the horns to project. Bevel 
away the floor of the box between the horns, or it will reduce 
the width of the entrance by . 


LATER.—In the detailed description of my entrance feeder 
I omitted to state that as the atmospheric pressure is liable to 
bulge the cheese-cloth (which fits in the metal cap’s rim) in- 
wards, and so prevent it from coming in close contact with 





the wire gauze, or with the extra layer of checse-cloth (should 
such be found necessary) lying a-top of the gauze, then cut a 
disc of wire gauze and insert it, too, in the rim, over the 
cheese-cloth, 4. e., on the contents side. 

Again, instead of rolling a collar of string or rope yarn, 
or what not around the jar, so as to close up the juncture 
(caused by the jar fitting in comfortably.loose) between the 
jar and lid, I have found it preferable to tack a square of 
glazed quilting neatly over the top of the box, cutting the hole 
in it so much smaller than that in the lid itself that it fits 
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tightly around the jar, so that it draws up when the empty 
jar is pulled out, and is forced down when the full one is in- 
serted ; this keeps all tight and snug. And as to the extra 
cost—well, as according to such eminent authorities as Dr. 
Miller, quilts, too, are fast becoming another ‘‘old and dis- 
carded fad,” there’s sure to be a lot of it in most apiaries 
lying around. Personally, I find no use for quilts in summer 
—they are a distinct nuisance. I never yet found one ina 
hollow tree ! 

I have been pouring over old volumes of the Bee Journal 
in hopes of finding some really descriptive account of an arti- 
cle so often and so highly commended as the Boardman en- 
trance feeder, but alas! all in vain. On page 301 (1895), 
‘*Gleaner” tells us just enough aboutit to set us longing to 
know more, but his mention of it is as studiously free from 
constructive details as is that reproduced from Gleanings on 
page 265 (1896). True, Dr. Miller, I remember, tells us 
somewhere that Mr. Boardman’s feeder is ‘* made of tin,” but, 
lawks! that don’t help us very much; it was all right asa 
first installment, and reminds one of the old cookery book 
recipe: ‘*First catch your hare.” Well, we’ve got our tin, 
now what next, Doctor, dear? Will you, or some one, kindly 
continue the description, and let us know all about it? 

South Africa. 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


BY THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


In reply to the editorial on page 248, I desire to say: If 
the writer intended to be honorable, he would not attempt to 
misinterpret the quotation from my Report, and force it to 
mean something different from what it says. 

His statement that the work in the line of the defense of 
bee-keepers is ‘* practically all done” shows that he is not 
posted. That assertion is utterly at variance with the facts. 
There never was more demand for “help to defend the pursuit 
of bee-keeping than NOW. 

He emphatically asserts that ‘‘ the old Union is no longer 
needed to defend the pursuit of bee-keeping in its right to ex- 
istence,” and adds, ‘‘That was settled some 10 years ago.” 
Such a statement is an insult to the intelligence of bee-keepers 
generally, and is totally at variance with the facts in the case. 
It is not yet 8 years since the Union fought the battle in 
Arkansas, and wrung from the. Supreme Court of June 22, 
1889, the first recognition from that high tribunal of ‘‘its 
right to existence.” Since then its battles have been many, 
and several suits are on the dockets in the Courts this very 
day. Facts cannot be annihilated by bombastic denia! of 
their existence. 

If only one side was presented to bee-keepers in the matter 
of ‘‘amalgamation ” last winter, ‘‘and that the wrong side "— 
what was the Bee Journal and Gleanings doing on the other 
side for months? To admit that I did more real work in that 
time, in less than 4 pages of my ‘‘ Annual Report,” than both 
of the editors and others did-in scores of pages of the above- 
named periodicals for three or four months, is inadvertently 
giving me credit for vastly more than was intended. That 
writer overstept the mark, and ‘ put his foot in it.” 

The insinuation that Iam now doing nothing but ‘ put- 
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ting in time guarding a little pileof money” is contemptibly 
mean and untrue. The history of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union has been a PROUD RECORD OF WORK DONE, and I 
feel sure that my friends everywhere will each resent such an 
insinuation as @ personal insult. Its meanness is only ex- 
ceeded by its ingratitude. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union decided by an over- 
whelming vote that it would not consent to amalgamation— 
nor to the use of its funds for a purpose for which they were 
not created. That matter was settled three months ago. Why 
not accept the situation? If the new organization has work 
to do in another line, Jet it go about it, and accomplish some- 
thing to its credit. Instead of fighting the ‘‘ Union,” which 
for 13 years has been laboring FOR THE PURSUIT, let 
these fighters go right to work and fight the contemptible 
adulterators of honey. Bring them up standing before the 
law, as the Union has done with those who tried to destroy 
the pursuit by attacking its very right to exist. That is what 
the Union was created for, and just what it has done, and is 
doing. 

For the past three years, because of the exceedingly hard 
times, the Advisory Board decided not to collect any ‘‘ DUES” 
from the old members. This the editor misconstrues into 
squandering the-funds by the General Manager. Could any- 
thing be more unjust and contemptible? It was to the credit 
of the members of the Board that they unanimously agreed to 
remit the ** Dues” in these times of financial depression and 
scarcity of money. 

Again, while lam writing on this subject, allow me to 
ask, Why the new organization should bemean itself by steal- 
ing the name of ‘** Bee-Keepers’ Union?” While there are 
many disadvantages in doing this, there can be no advantage 
unless it intends to try to steal its FAME as well as its name. 
Better be honest and finda new name. There are many ex- 
cellent ones yet unused. 

Towards any new organization created to ‘‘ fight adultera- 
tion and fraud,” the National Bee-Keepers’ Union has due 
respect, and will co-operate in every possible manner, if it can 
do so without being assaulted, misrepresented and reviled. To 
try to create any other impression is unjust and unreasonable. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 27. 


[Whenever any person publicly calls us dishonorable, an 
insulter, ‘‘ bombastic,” ‘*contemptibly mean,” and practically 
says we are a liar, a thief, etc., as the General Manager of the 
old Union does in the foregoing, why we feel like simply ask- 
ing, ‘‘Couldn’t you have thrown your boomerang a little 
harder ?” 


We perhaps ought to remind Mr. Newman that his 
official acts and utterances, as General Manager, are quite 
proper subjects of criticism. But we will not lower ourselves to 
the mire of offensive personalities, and thus admit we have no 
arguments to defend our side. Just now, however, we prefer 
to let Mr. Newman’s reply, as above given, stand upon its 
merits, or demerits. Though it is no little satisfaction to add 
right here, that Prof. Cook, in a letter to us dated April 28, 
says of that same editorial, on page 248: ‘‘ Your editorial is 
all right.” (Italics ours.)—Eprror. } 


3K 


Some Important Spring Work. 


Sometimes much harm is done by opening up hives on cool 
days early in the season, thus letting the brood get chilled. 
While care should be taken in this direction, it is still not best 
to let the bees always entirely alone. Here are two colonies, 
one of them very weak, the other comparatively strong. Left 
alone, the weak one will be about at a stand-still for a long 
time, and the stronger one, being queenless, wil] not be at a 
stand-still, but will for some time be on the decline in num- 
bers, until the brood from its newly-reared queen begins to 
add young bees. The case is still worse if the colony is hope- 
lessly queenless, that is, it has neither eggs nor young brood 
from which to rear a queen. In that case it is only a question 
of time, and not a very long time, when it will become utterly 
extinct. 

Having two such colonies, the inexperienced with but few 
colonies and anxious to increase the number, will be very like- 
ly to give a frame of brood to the queenless colony, providing 
it has none, feeling that it would be a serious misfortune to al- 
low the number of colonies to become less. But a lessening of 
the number of colonies doesn’t always mean a lessening of the 





number of bees, and in the early part of the season, especially, 
it is more important to have a large number of bees than a 
large number of colonies. If the strength of individual colo- 
nies be kept up it is not hard to increase the number of colo- 
nies later on. 

So the wise bee-keeper will look into his colonies, find 
which are weak and which are strong, which have queens, 
either by seeing the queen or by seeing brood and eggs pres- 
ent, and if he finds one colony queenless will unite it with 


_ some other not very strong in bees, but having a good queen. 


Even if the queenless colony has brood of itsown from which 
it is rearing a queen, queen-cells perhaps being sealed, it will 
be a good many days before such a queen will commence lay- 
ing, and as the bees are every day dying off from old age the 
strength of the colony will be greatly reduced. The queen in 
the weak colony is at the same time doing little laying, be- 
cause there are not bees on hand to take care of the brood. 
Unite the two colonies and the queen will at once increase her 
laying, and you will have more bees for the harvest than if 
you had left the two separate. Evenif your sole object is to 
increase the number of colonies, it is still policy to unite, for 
later in theseason you have more bees to make new colonies 
from.—Homestead. x 


The Proper Management of Swarts. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


There is hardly any matter connected with bee-keeping 
that is more important than a wise management at the swarm- 
ing season. We used to hear a good deal about dividing bees, 
or artificial swarming, but in these latter days I think very 
few attempt any increase except by natural swarming. I have 
tried both methods for many years, and have come decidedly 
to the opinion that it is much better to let the bees swarm nat- 
urally. I would take all proper precautions to subdue the 
swarming-fever, or impulse, but think it is never best to prac- 
tice division as we used to do in the olden time. 


MR. J. F. MINTYRE’S PLAN. 


I need not say that Mr. McIntyre is one of the most suc- 
cessful bee-keepers not only in California, but in the United 
States, or even the world. Indeed, he is one of the largest 
bee-keepers, though I think he has never reacht Capt. Heth- 
erington’s rank, or even that of Harbison, when he kept so 
many bees here in California. Mr. McIntyre aims to keep 
about 600 colonies, and he has things so conveniently arrang- 
ed that he is able todo alarge part of the labor without out- 
side assistance. Mr. McIntyre works almost entirely for ex- 
tracted honey, and notwithstanding the large size of his api- 
ary I think his average for all the years since he has kept bees 
in California, has been well toward 100 pounds per colony, 
per year, while in the best years it has reacht several hundred 
pounds per colony for the entire apiary. While Mr. McIntyre 
has an excellent location, I doubt if it is better than a good 
many others in this favored clime. 

As I stated above, Mr. McIntyre aims to keep only about 
600 colonies. If because of sales, or for any other reason, his 
number is below this at the beginning of the season, he allows 
his bees to swarm until he reaches the desired number of colo- 
nies. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. McIntyre keeps 
his queens’ wings clipt, for he is a very intelligent apiarist 
and aims to save all the work possible. After he has secured 
the number of colonies that he wishes, he proceeds as follows : 


If a swarm issues, he takes the brood away from the hive 
to a large extent and divides this among other colonies which 
may not be as strong as he would like, and then suffers the 
swarm to go back to its old hive. This replacement of the 
brood with empty frames or frames of foundation, usually des- 
troys the swarming impulse and thus the colony is in good condi- 
tion to gointo the surplus chamber as soon as the honey season 
opens. In this way Mr. McIntyre says he has no difficulty in 
starting in the season with the number of colonies he desires, 
and all strong and ready for full business. 

Of course, Mr. McIntyre does everything he can to put off 
the swarming impulse. This isdone by seeing that the second 
story of frames is in position early in the season so that the 
bees shall have plenty of room to store. There is no doubt but 
by thus strengthening the colonies so that they are very strong 
at the dawn of the season, he secures no small gain, and it is 
very likely due to this, in great part, that he receives such 
large yields. : 

REMOVING THE QUEEN. 


I have known good bee-keepers to remove the queen at the 
beginning of the harvest in order, as they thought, to prevent 
If they were 


swarming and secure a larger crop of honey. 
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told that it was unwise to thus take away the power for in- 
crease they would answer that it takes 21 days to rear work- 
er-bees, and by this time the honey season would usualiy be 
past, and so all the energy and food required to produce this 
brood was just so much loss. Of course, if there were but one 
period of nectar-secretion and this only lasted three weeks, 
there would doubtless be some weight to this argument. But 
in most sections there is a succession of flowers, and the sea- 
son is rarely as short as three weeks. Itis to be said, how- 
ever, that some very excellent bee-keepers have practiced this 
method for some years, and have met with good success. Mrs. 
L. B. Baker, of Michigan, practiced this method for some 
years and her success was quite phenowenal. The advantage 
claimed for this is that it destroys the impulse for swarming, 
throws all the energy into honey-production, and thus gives 
large returns withont any serious drawbacks. 


KILLING THE QUEEN AT TIME OF SWARMING. 


Another way that some of our bee-keepers* have practiced, 
is to clip the queen’s wing, and as soon as a swarm issues, 
while the bees are still out, destroy all the gueen-cells but the 
largest (this is not difficult when there are so few bees in the 
hive); kill the old queen and let the swarm return. In this 
way increase is prevented, the colony is kept at maximum 
strength, the swarming-impulse is destroyed, and the whole 
apiary becomes requeened. Mr. Robertson, of Michigan, who 
will be remembered as one of Michigan’s best apiarists, was 
loud in his praise of this method. In this case no increase is 
permitted. 

THE HEDDON METHOD. 


It is hardly necessary to describe the Heddon method of 
managing swarming. Mr. Heddon arranged his system with 
reference to securing an increase of one only from each colony. 
I do not think Mr. Heddon clips his queens’ wings, but his sys- 
tem can be practiced just as satisfactorily, and I am sure with 
a great saving of time if the queen’s wing is clipt. As soon as 
the swarm issues a new hive with combs (if available, or else 
with foundation or starters in the frames) is placed on the old 
stand exactly where the old hive stood. If the queen’s wing 
is clipt, she is caught, caged and put into this hive, and the 
swarm allowed to come back, which, of course, they will do. 
At nightfall the queen is liberated. In case the queen’s wing 
is not clipt, the swarm is hivedin this new hive on the old 
stand. The old hive is placed close beside the new one, with 
the entrance in the opposite direction. Each day this old hive 
is turned around a little until the seventh day when it is close 
side by side the other hive, and its entrance in the same direc- 
tion. At nightfall, on the seventh day, or early on the eighth 
day, before the bees fly, this hive is carried to some other part 
of the apiary. Of course, the old bees, or those that are now 
gathering in the fields, will al) go back to the old place, and 
will enter with the other colony, where the swarm was hived. 
Thus this will become very strong and ready for splendid work. 
The old colony will become so depleted of bees that when the 
first queen comes forth on the eighth day, she and the bees 
will proceed at once to destroy all the other queens, so that 
very rarely will this colony attempt again to swarm. This is 
surely a good method where we wish to just double our colo- 
nies or to get one swarm from each old colony. 


It might be thought better to destroy ail queen-cells but 
one, and save this work and manipulation. In this method, 
however, we are apt to overlook some queen-cell, which need 
not trouble us in case of using the Heddon method, for we let 
the bees destroy the queen-cells. 


Again, I think the work is less than any other method I 
have ever tried. I always had such good success with this 
method that I feel like recommending it. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., April 29. 
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Why Swarms Desert the Hive. 
BY C. C. PARSONS. 


On page 506 of the Bee Journal for 1896, W. J. E. 
seems to be in what Smith called ‘ta predicament,” and, 
among other questions, askt Dr. Miller: ‘* Do you know what 
made them leave ?” Dr. Miller puts two of the best witnesses 
on the stand, and they give such conflicting testimony that 
one would think they did not know anything about the sub- 
ject under consideration. Then the good Doctor advises shade 
and ventilation—good things to have in August; says, also, 
that he has had very little practice in hiving natural swarms. 

I began my scientific course on the jumpin swarming 
time; that is, in running down a contrary (?) swarm. We 
hived it every day for nearly a week, in the new-fangled hive. 





(Dr. G. W. Bistline, of Texas, was my teacher and comrade.) 
We ran this swarm of bees all over the country, and cut dowp 
several trees, trying all the while to put three pecks of bees 
into a two-peck hive. We finally put them into a box-hive a 
mile from home, and they went to work allright. The Doctor 
was so disgusted with them that he gave them to me, and they 
gave me a bad case of bee-fever. 


This being my first practical lesson in scientific bee-cul. 
ture, I studied it well, but several years past before I had 
learned it thoroughly. I practiced the entrance-guard method, 
as recently mentioned by Mr. Skaggs on page 164, and at one 
time I thought it was the end of trouble in hiving swarms, 
but later I found that it, too, was a delusion—bees won’t be 
made to do. Sometimes they would leave the queen and re. 
turn to the old hive, or enter a queenless hive in the apiary. 


Since 1890 I have not lost a single swarm after it had 
been hived. When a swarm is to be hived, I put into the hive 
an empty comb, placing it near the middle, filling the hive 
with frames of foundation or starters. (Be sure that the hive 
is large enough to hold the bees.) If the hive be thus ar. 
ranged, you need not worry about shade or ventilation any 
more than you would if the bees were already at work in the 
hive. 

I use the 10-frame Simplicity hive, with fixt bottom- 
board, entrance % inch, and ful) width of the hive; and when 
I hive a swarm I do not give any upward ventilation. I am 
not as anxious as I used to be about getting every bee into the 
hive. When I see the queen enter I go about my business and 
do not fuss with the bees. They will be better satisfied if you 
will let a portion of them cluster upon the outside till work 
has been begun within. Jefferson Co., Ala. 


Non-Swarming Bees—A Swarm-Catcher. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


There has been considerable said about the possibility of 
breeding out the swarming habit, and many kinds of non- 
swarming devices have been made and tried. But Ido not 
believe anything really practical in this line has as yet been 
invented, and, in my opinion, itis very doubtful if there ever 
will be, though I hope I may be mistaken in this, for there is 
no doubt that if the swarming habit could be bred out without 
affecting the working qualities of the bees, or any device 
made that would accomplish the same result, it would be of 
great benefit to most apiarists. As to breeding out the habit, 
I have faith that considerable can be done in this line, tho 
from experience I know that progress towards this end is very 
slow. 

In producing comb honey, instead of allowing natural 
swarming I prefer dividing, or artificial swarming, and I can 
by this means obtain better results with less work; but in 
order to do so, one has to thoroughly understand his locality 
in regard to the time and character of its honey-flows, as well 
as many thingsin regard to the bees themselves. On this 
account beginners and amateurs will probably have better suc- 
cess by allowing natural swarming, after taking due precau- 
tion to prevent it in the way of shade, ventilation, and surplus 
room. 

The principal objection to natural swarming is the trouble 
of watching for and hiving the swarms, and various have been 
the means and devices resorted to in order to avert this, prob- 
ably the most successful of which are queen-traps and clipt 
queens ; but neither one nor both overcome all the difficulty, 
for a swarm that has no queen with it will often alight, and 
after hanging for some time, instead of returning to its own 
hive, will frequently try to enter some other, or divide up and 
try to enter a number of others, the bees of which sometimes 
kill the entire swarm if the apiarist is not at hand to preventit. 


For many yearsI allowed natural swarming, with hun- 
dreds of colonies, and I have had many and various experi- 
ences with swarms, but I never had a natural swarm issue 
and leave without first alighting and hanging for some time. | 
have had a great many swarms issue again a short time after 
they had been hived, and leave without alighting, but this is 
deserting instead of swarming. It is usually an easy matter 
to tell if a natural swarm intends to desert. This may have 
been explained before, but I do not remember seeing it. 


When a natural swarm is hived, if it has a queen it is 
seldom it will desert the hive before the next day; at least I 
never knew one to doso; and early the next morning after 
they are hived, if they intend to stay they will be briskly at 
work, ‘‘ weather permitting.” On the other hand, if they in- 
tend to desert, but few bees, comparatively, will be moving in 
and out, and in a languid manner. In the latter case, if they 
are set in a dark cellar for 48 hours they will generally go to 
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work briskly when set out again, and feel contented with the 
hivethey are in. Sometimes less time in a cellar will suffice, 
altho I cannot say from experience. If the colony was left in 
the yard, and the entrance and top of the hive closed with 
wire-cloth, so they would have plenty of ventilation, and left 
so until they had ysed up the honey in their honey-sacs, I be- 
lieve it would answer as well as the cellar plan. Or, with 
such a swarm, if it has a laying queen and her wings are not 
clipt, an entrance-guard or queen-trap can be attacht to the 
hive, which will prevent the loss of the swarm. 


HOW TO MAKE A SWARM-CATCHER. 


I will describe how to make a swarm-catcher, with which 
a swarm clustered 30 or 35 feet high can be hived nearly as 
quickly and easily as when near the ground. It requires only 
a short time to make one. The material, which is worth but 
a few cents, consists of a large bag made out of any kind of 
stout, coarse cloth—such a sack as binding-twine comes in is 
excellent. To hold the mouth of this sack open, a piece of 
smooth wire as large or a little larger than telegraph wire is 
used, which is bent to a circle with the ends overlapping some 
inches, so that they can be tied together with smal! wire or 
stout cord. The mouth of the sack is then securely sewed 
around this wire hoop. A crotcht stick, the prongs of which 
naturally or of their own accord stay as far or a little farther 
apart than the diameter of the wire hoop, is used, and with 
stout cord the end of each prong is tied to the wire hoop 
directly opposite each other, so that the sack swings free. 
Now the open mouth of the sack will always point upwards, 
no matter at what angle the pronged stick may be held. 

The stick below the prongs should be at least 2 feet long, 
so the small end of a long, light pole can be attacht to it by 
allowing the two to overlap a couple of feet, and binding tnem 
together with two short straps. Different length poles can be 
used, as they can be attacht or detacht in an instant. 

When a swarm is clustered on a small limb, the catcher 
can be raised up around them, then quickly raised up, which 
jars the limb so that the whole swarm falls right into the 
sack. If they are clustered on a large limb, the mouth of the 
sack can be raised up under them, then by moving it to one 
side the bees are brought into the sack, and a swarm can be 
picked right off the body of a tree, for by letting the mouth of 
the sack catch on the body of the tree below the bees, then 
gradually raising it up, the bees will be brusht in. 

Until tried, no one would believe from what apparently 
inaccessible places swarms can be secured with one of these, 
when rightly made. Southern Minnesota. 

















Report of the Utah Covention. 


The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Association held its regular 
semi-annual convention in Salt Lake City recently, and an ex- 
cellent program was rendered. There were between 40 and 
50 bee-keepers present, from different parts of the State, and 
much interest was manifested in the discussions. 

After the reports of the committees on foul brood, trans- 


portation, etc., the election of officers for the ensuing year- 


was had, with the following result : 

President—E. S. Lovesy ; Vice-President-at-large, George 
Hone; Secretary and Treasurer, J. B. Fagg, of Mill Creek: 
Assistant Secretary, G. E. Garrett. 

The following were elected as County Vice-Presidents: F. 
Schach and B. Christensen, for Salt Lake county; Wm. Peay 
and John Hawkins, for Utah county; J. A. Smith, for 
Wasatch; Wm. E. Smith and G. E. Garrett, for Davis; J. 
Hanson, for Box Elder; O. Falkman, for Weber; T. Bilston, 
for Juab; C. Canuteson, for Sevier; Mrs. Woodbury, for 
Washington ; George Craner, for Tooele; Henry Bullock, for 
Cache; and T. R. G. Welch, for Morgan. 


PRESIDENT LOVESY'’S ADDRESS. 


The address of President Lovesy was then listened to, 
and was in part as follows: 


spects we meet under more favorable conditions than at any 
other time in the history of the bee-industry in this State. A 
satisfactory settlement of two vext questions that have been 
the cause of much agitation seems about to be realized at last. 
I refer tothe foul brood question and the spraying of fruit- 
trees while in bloom. Four or five years ago YO per cent. of 
the people believed that unless the spraying was done in the 
bloom no beneficial results would be obtained, but after many 
experiments and much experience, it has been demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that thereis no coddling-moth 
present when the trees are in bloom. It has been proven in 
the green-house and in the open air that the moth will not 
hatch out or lay their eggs at a less temperature than abont 
60°. It has also been proven that the trees will blossom and 
bear fruit at a less temperature than this. Thus we find that 
in some parts of Utah and other countries fruit is grown 
where the temperature is too low for the moth to live or exist. 
Even if imported to the places they will die off without doing 
any harm. Some of the larve can be destroyed if the poison 
is on the apple when the tiny larva hatches out of the egg, but 
if much success is to be obtained other plans will have to be 
adopted to catch and destroy the larva and moth, and thus 
prevent their destructive work. 

‘*In regard to the foul brood question, we believe that 
after all the agitation there has been on the subject, we have 
at last obtained a law thatcan be effectively enforced. It is 
short and to the point, and we see no reason why it should not 
result in much benefit to the bee-industry in this State. 


** Another very important subject that should be consid- 
ered by this meeting is the marketing of our products. Honey 
was brought to this city last fall from Utah county and other 
points and retailed for one cent a pound less than carload 
rates which the bee-keepers could have obtained at their own 
homes, and the expense of hauling could also have been saved. 
There cannot be any wisdom in a course of this kind; anda 
much-desired result might be obtained if some plan could be 
adopted to prevent this as far as possible. If our bee-keepers 
having honey to dispose of would report early in the season it 
might, in many instances, be loaded on the cars and be shipt. 
This would help to prevent the utter demoralization of our 
home markets. We have heard complaints thatif our bee- 
keepers would or could adopt some plan to try and reach the 
consumer without rushing on to the market at any price, it 
would be better for all concerned, as we all know that all pro- 
ducts of the farm of every name and nature are being sold, or 
rather sacrificed, at about half or less than it should be sold 
for. There can be no prosperity as long as such conditions 
last. E. 8. Lovesy.” 


HONEY MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION. 


The subjects of marketing and transportation were then 
taken up. It was shown that honey had been put on the home 
market at ruinously and unnecessarily low rates. Many sug- 
gestions were offered, but the general opinion was that the 
most successful plan would be to buy up the crop, or that part 
of it that is rusht on the market. It was finally decided to 
solicit correspondence from the bee-keepers through the State, 
with a view to find out the amountof honey and wax, and 
where located, so as to be able to make shipments, and thus 
help to prevent the demoralization of the honey market. 


FOUL BROOD DISCUSSION. 


The subject of foul brood was then discust. Mr. Scott 
said so far his bees had not been seriously troubled with foul 
brood. He described the method by which the bee-keepers of 
Utah county collected their products for shipment. He 
thought the bee-keepers in each county should be able to 
adopt some plan to dispose of their products. 

. Wm. Lincoln gave a recipe for the cure of foul brood, say- 
ing it was a matter in which all bee-keepers should take a 
deep interest. Frederick Schach continued in the same strain. 

Pres. Lovesy spoke of the-benefit of common salt in the 
treatment of foul brood, and the disease known as ‘“ pickled 
brood.” Some excellent remarks were also made by Vice- 
Pres. Hone and Messrs. Peay and Hawkins, J. A. Smith, W. 
E. Smith, and others. 

Mr. Bilston gave an interesting account of how he cleansed 
his bees from foul brood by putting the hive, frames and all 
into a steam boiler, made of 2-inch plank. It is 2 feet wide, 
and 8 to 12 feet long, or as may be desired, and any depth. 
A sheet of iron is used for the bottom, and a piece of heavy 
ducking with a double coat of white lead is laid between the 
iron and wood. The boiler is laid on a brick flue, with a grate 
and door at the front end, and a small chimney at the back. 

Mr. Swensen thought this was a good and effective plan 
to get rid of foul brood. It was safe, and saved everything 
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Mr. Canuteson thought it was poor policy to try to cure 
foul brood, for, as a rule, the bees were not worth saving, as 
they usually died in the winter. 


THE SPRAYING OF FRUIT-TREES. 


The spraying question then came up. Messrs. Faulkman, 
Hanson, Sanberg, and several others spoke on it. The bees 
are the fruit-growers’ friends, and all were of the opinion 
that to spray in the bloom after the proof and experience we 
have had in the matter, was not only throwing money and 
time away, but would be criminal. The belief was also en- 
tertained that in Utah there would be no more serious trouble 
on this subject, as past experience had proven the folly of 
such a course. 

Mr. Lovesy said that the apple-trees came into bloom 
about the latter part of April, and when the moth lay their 
eggs they hatch out in about a week, and yet no moth-larve 
are foundin Utah prior to the first to the third week in June, 
as a rule, thus proving that no eggs are laid until about a 
month after the trees were in bloom; and while spraying may 
wash the pollen out of the blossom, and thus destroy the fruit, 
it can do no possible good. 

Mr. Hawkins askt if it would be possible to organize a 
Honey Exchange. Remarks were made on the subject by 
Messrs. Fagg, Butler, Scott, and others, but no definite con- 
clusion was reacht. 


HONEY-ADULTERATION AND FRAUDULENT DEALERS. 


The subjects of honey adulteration and fraudulent dealers 
nextcame up. The bee-keepers were warned not to allow 
themselves to be caught or robbed by the latter class of people. 


Messrs. Hone, Fagg, Scott, Stuart, and others showed 
conclusively that glucose was one of the main causes of the 
ruinously Jow price of pure honey. Incidentally it was exprest 
thatif sufficient capital could be raised to organize a Honey 
Exchange it might be productive of much good to the industry. 


Mr. McRay gave a long and interesting address on those 
subjects. He said that adulteration was practiced in the East 
to such an extent that the people could not tell what they 
were buying—honey or something else. It is disgusting to- 
the bee-keepers and to the general public, and it works a 
serious injury to the bee-industry. 

It was decided that a general movement should be made 
by all bee-keepers in the United States, to petition the General 
Government to pass a law against the adulteration of honey ; 
and a resolution was past by the convention asking the co- 
operation of the bee-keepers of the country in this matter. 

The above report was compiled from notes taken by Sec- 
retaries Fagg and Garrett. E. S. L. 





DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Increasing the Number of Colonies. 


1. What is the best way to’ increase my colonies? Could 
I put on queen-excluding honey-boards and put one queen in 
the top story, one in the bottom, and get them both to lay ? 
or would they increase just as fast if they were divided ? 


2. What is the best way to divide colonies? How many 
times can they be divided in one season, if working mainly for 
increase of bees, and the honey crop is fairly good, the bees 
being in good condition ? Audrain Co., Mo. 


ANSWERS.—1. It’s somewhat difficult to say just what 
would be the best way for you to increase. You ought to 
have a good text-book and study up general principles, then 
you will be in better position to know just what will suit your 
case. For many persons, nothing is better than to increase 
by natural swarming. For some, artificial increase is better, 
especially when one is anxious for increase, and the bees re- 
fuse toswarm. The plan you have in mind, separating the 
colony into two parts by a queen-excluder, and putting a 





queen in each may work well, but there are exceptions. Yoy 
say, ‘‘put one queen in the top story, one in the bottom,” Now 
if you mean that literally, having both queens of the same 
kind, then you might about as well have the two in separate 
hives from the start. 

Perhaps what you mean is, having the old laying queen ip 
one story and letting the other story rear a queen. If you 
can make a succes of this latter plan there may be quite ap 
advantage init. But they’ll not always rear a queen in the 
queenless story. The more separation there is between the 
two parts, the greater likelihood of success. It will help mat- 
ters if you put a sheet of tin or thin boards over the larger 
part of the queen-excluder. All may be covered except a row 
or two of cells around the outside. Leave the old queen in 
the lower story, and have a small entrance to the upper hive. 
Two or three days after making the division you may expedite 
matters by putting a sealed queen-cell in the upper story, or 
better still, a young queen just out of the cell. When the 
queen is laying in the upper story, all you have to do is to set 
it on a new stand, and your doubling is complete. 

If you can get the bees to rear a queen inthis way, it is 
better than dividing from the start, for the old queen can go 
right on laying her full quota, whereas if the colony is weak- 
ened by division, the queen’s laying will be lessened. 

If you are working for extracted honey, you may find ita 
good plan to put a story of extracting-combs over the lower 
story, then a third story above containing brood-combs. In 
this third or upper story the bees will be pretty sure to rear 
a queen if you give them eggs or young larve. Of course 
there must be an upper entrance. 

2. The previous answer tells something as to the best way 
to divide; and as to the number of times, you can keep on 
starting a new colony every time you remove the upper story 
with a laying queen. 


TT oe i 
Sowing for Bee-Pasturage. 


I have about \ of an acre of spare ground which I do not 
want to plant with vegetables. I have just bought four more 
colonies, and would like to plant something for the bees to 
work on. Whatis best to sow? There is very little for bees 
around here. J. H. D. 


ANSWER.—Perhaps you can sow nothing that will give 
more nectar for the amount of ground than sweet clover. But 
\ of an acre of ground cannot be expected to do a great deal, 
no matter what it contains. 


ee 


Black and Shiny Bees. 


. 1. The bees are carrying black, shiny-looking bees ou tof 
the hives. What is the cause of their turning black ? 
2. What shall 1 do to prevent it ? 
Linn Grove, N. J. 


ANSWERS.—1. Bees become black and shiny when they 
lose their ‘‘ feathers.” “A very few such bees may be seen in 
almost any apiary, but they will be seen in greater numbers 
when a colony is attackt with bee-paralysis. If they have 
paralysis, you will notice that they have a peculiar trembling, 
and their bodies become swollen. 

2. Probably there is nothing you can do. Many cures for 
bee-paralysis have been proposed, but it is doubtful whether 
any of them do much good. In the South, colonies suffer 
severely from paralysis, but as far north as New Jersey the 
loss seldom amounts to much. 


ee * 
An Experience with a Laying-Worker Colony. 


As to-day was quite warm and pleasant after a long, cold, 
rainy spell, I went out to my bee-yard to see how many of my 
nine colonies of bees were bringing in pollen, and I saw that 
eight of them were coming in loaded. While watching the 
other one I saw drones in front of the hive. This colony has 
been carrying out dead bees every warm day during the past 
winter, and I have scraped out large quantities of them with a 
stick. When I discovered those drones I immediately un- 
packt them and opened them up for investigation, and found a 
good double handful of drones and about twice as many 
workers, and the two center frames with patches of drone- 
brood, larve, and eggs, some cells containing as many as 
three eggs. I immediately said, ‘‘ How do you do, Mrs. Lay- 
ing-Worker ?” and resolved to adopt heroic treatment at once. 

I took each frame and examined it carefully, and placed 
it in another hive, but of course I found no queen or laying- 
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worker. I cleaned the hive out nicely, and carried them away 
quite a distance, and shook and brusht every bee into the air, 
altho it was not very warm, and I lost some bees by it. I cut 
the brood all out of the two frames, and placed them next to 
the outside of the hive; took a nice frame of brood and eggs 
from another hive, and placed in the center, and am now 
awaiting developments. 

1. Did I do the right thing ? 

2. Will they try to rear a queen from the eggs in the 
frame I pat in ? or will they be apt to try it from some of the 
scattering eggs left in those outside frames ? 

3. Iam rearing some queens in an observatory hive in 
the house, which are due to be out on the 12th, and I shall 
give them oneof these. If she mates with one of those drones, 
will the result be the same as if mated with any other drone ? 


The **Old Reliable” comes every Thursday as regular as 
clock-work, and I can hardly put it down untilJ have read 
every word, advertisements and all. I would not think of 
keeping even a few colonies of bees withoutit. May it live 
long and prosper, and be as great a blessing to its worthy 
editor as it is to its readers. 

Weeping Water, Nebr., April ¥. 


Answers.—1. Treatment still more heroic would probably 
have been more profitable. It would have been less trouble 
to break up the colony, giving the whole of it to some colony 
that needed strengthening, putting the hive under the hive of 
the colony to be strengthened, or else dividing the contents 
of the hive among twoor more. Especially is this advisable 
in early spring. Atthis time a colony having bees enough to 
cover four or five frames will make progress increasing, 
whereas if you divide it in two parts each part will seem to 
stand entirely still for weeks. So instead of taking brood to 
help the laying-worker colony, if you increase by so much the 
force of some rather weak colony with a good queen, you will 
be able later on to take a colony from it and be farther along 
than by keeping up the name of a large number of colonies in 
the first place. 

2. They will be likely to use the brood you gave them, 
even if they use some of the drone-brood as well. 


8. Opinions differ as to the virility of drones from laying- 
workers, some saying they are as good as any, others that 
they are not. In any case, queens reared early in the season, 
before drones abound, are not likely to prove the best, and 
may be superseded while comparatively young. Which makes 
another argument against trying to tinker up a colony that 
has laying-workers. 

In general, it isn’t worth while to fool with a colony of 
laying-workers. They are old, worn-out bees, not worth 
much anyhow. 

ee 


A Beginner’s Questions. 


1. Is it the old or new queen that goes out with the 
swarm ? 

2. Do you clip one or both wings of the queen ? 

3. If dones are killed, how is it best accomplisht? How 
repress the rearing of them ? 

4. When sections are not finisht in the fall flow of honey, 
can the bees be fed and cause them to finish them? If so, do 
you advise this plan ? 

I have five colonies; they are hybrids, and I wish to Ital- 
ianize them the first of May. I want gentle bees and good 
workers. Edgar Co., Ill. 


Answers.—1. The old queen goes with the first swarm, 
and a young queen with each after-swarm. 

2. A bee has four wings, a large one and a small one on 
each side. It is sufficient to cut the large wing on one side, 
and better than tocut alittle from all. LL. A. Aspinwall re- 
ports that he has cut off about an eighth of an inch from the 
,wings on both sides of virgin queens, and finds they become 
fertilized all right, showing they can fly with that amount cut 
from both sides. (He does this to secure fertilization from 
his own drones rather than to have them fly off to a distance.) 
But if the same amount be cut away from one side only, it 
throws them out of balance when they attempt to fly, and 
they tumble to the ground. If you cut off just the one large 
wing, take off all youcan conveniently. With only one wing cut 
away, the defect is scarcely noticed, so that if you care greatly 
for the beauty of your queens, you will cut only one wing. 
But the very fact that-such clipping is not so readily noticed 
makes it objectionable to one who has much work in the api- 
ary, sol prefer to cut off all I can conveniently from both 
wings on one side, then I can tell at a glance whether a queen 
is clipt or not, 


of the hive, catching them in it and then destroying them. A 
better plan is to slice the heads off the drone-brood after it is 
sealed. Much better than eitheris the plan of having no 
drone-comb in the hive. Fill every frame full of worker foun- 
dation. But bees are sometimes so desperately in earnest 
about rearing drones, that they will work a few drone-cells in 
every possible place, and will even build some cells on worker 
base. G. M. Doolittle thinks it better to allow them one or 
two square inches of drone-comb in the hive, and this satis- 
fies them, and gives the bee-keeper no trouble to fird it, so he 
can slice it every two or three weeks. 

4. Most bee-keepers decide that it is not easily practica- 
ble, and not profitable. 


<i 


Management of Swarms at Out-Apliaries. 


I have just noticed that you have been hauling bees to 
out-apiaries. That’s just what I will do to-morrow, but only 
three colonies. I will take them away some 20 miles, where 
there is a lot of basswood. The man, whereI want to put 
them, is the owner of a large farm, and would not like to do 
a thing among them, and that’s just whatI like, forI want 
to manage them myself. Would it be wise, or best, to use the 
Alley trap at swarming-time, and look after them every Sat- 
urday, and when I find a colony that had swarmed, at the 
right time to cut out cells, and put that hive on a new stand, 
and have no after-swarm ? I will give them more room in the 
brood-nest than at home. E. B. K. 


ANSWER.— You can probably make your plan work. You 
don’t give very full particulars, but if I understand you 
rightly, you intend to put part of the bees and the queen that 
you have found in the trap in a new hive, leaving them on the 
old stand, putting the old hive on a different stand. If you 
leave in the old hive barely enough bees to keep the brood 
from chilling, there will be little likelihood of swarming, even 
if you cut out no queen-cells. You may do well to brush at 
least half the bees off the combs, and would risk little in 
brushing off two out of every three combs, for the weather 
will most likely be warm, most of the brood will be sealed 
brood, and it does not chill easily. 


A 


Buying and Shipping Bees. 


Mr. A. must buy bees and have them shipt 200 miles, 
from Mr. B., who will send him by express, c. o. d., a good 2- 
frame nucleus with laying queen; and at the same time a 10- 
frame hive nailed and containing 8 brood-frames, also nailed, 
and having 1l-inch starters. Or, instead, he will send hima 
pound of bees and a laying queen by express, c. o. d., and by 
freight, a 10-frame hive, nailed and containing 10 empty 
extracting-combs. Which should A. buy? E. B. 


ANSWER.—That’s a little too hard for me, but I'll make a 
guess at the answer, trusting that if it isn’t orthodox some 
one will set me right. You don’t say so, but I suppose you 
mean that the first hive is to be sent by freight as well as the 
second, and of course in each case the hive will be shipt ear- 
lier than the bees, so as to be ready for use on their arrival. 
The hives are sent by freight to save expressage. The ex- 
tracting-combs sent with the second hive are simply empty 
brood-combs. 

With my present light, if I were in A.’s place I think ’d 
take the first lot. It will cost more for expressage to get a 
nucleus than a pound of bees, but he has a small colony in 
full working order to start with, it being understvod, of 
course, that the two frames are well filled with brood. Altho 
they will have to build their own comb, they will be gaining 
every day in strength, while the pound of bees will be losing 
strength every day for three full weeks before a single young 
bee is added to the number. 


-AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA A ht te td 





White Clover Seed.— We have quite a quantity of 
White Clover Seed on hand that we willsend you at a bargain. 
A little of it goes a good ways. It usually retails at 25 or 5O 
cents per pound, but we will mail you 2 pounds for 40 cents, 
or for sending us one new subscriber to the American Bee 


Journal for a year. 
q+), —-——_— 


The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘*‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It isthe latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 





3. You can kill drones by means of a drone-trap in front 


—both for $1.10, 
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Editorial Comments. 








The Apis Dorsata at Home.—The A. I. Root 
Co. say in Gleanings that they are arranging with a missionary 
to India to experiment with Apis dorsata in its native clime. 
Hives and all necessary equipments will be sent with the mis- 
sionary, Mr. W. E. Rambo, who expects to return to his work 
at Damoh, India, in September. 

Now, that is a sensible way to find out whether or not 
‘** the giant bees” can be domesticated. If it is found upon 
trial that they will live and be a success in hives in India, 
then it will be time enough to bring them to America. Bee- 
keepers can afford to await and see the result of the Root 
experiment. In the meantime we can all hope that good may 
come from it. 

_ 2 

Bumble-Bees in New Zealand.—The follow- 

ing is reported in a foreign paper, referring to the value that 


bumble-bees have proven to the clover seed crop of New 
Zealand : 


‘The bumble-bees have been a great success in Canter- 
bury (New Zealand), and clover seed has been exported to 
England the last three or four years. It is estimated that the 
clover seed crop is worth 30,000 pounds sterling per annum 
to this Province, and this is entirely due to the successful im- 
portation of the bumble-bee.” : 

And yet there are those who would destroy all the bees if 
they could, not realizing their importance in the fuller ferti- 
lization of blossoms in field, orchard and garden. Let's keep 
such information before the public, until it ceases to under- 
value the twofold work of the bees. 


he 


The Drawn or Deep-Cell Foundation.—It 
would be really laughable were it not so very regretful to note 
the various receptions the idea of drawn foundation has 
met with, and that by bee-keepers, or would-be-thought 
bee-keepers, even before they have given it a trial. After 
awhile, we think these same blusterers and more noisy ones 
will be seeking some convenient hole to crawl into, and thus 
try to have ‘* progressive ” bee-keepers forget their hasty con- 
demnation of what promises to all fair-minded people to be 
one of the advance steps of modern apiculture. 

Referring to this matter, Gleanings for May 1 gives the 
following, which shows 


HOW HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


The little opposition that has been stirred up against the 
new drawn foundation is not so unlike the opposition that was 
urged against railroads in China, where, after using one 
awhile, they tore the rails up, as the cars ‘‘ disturbed” the 





repose of their ancestors. (The new drawn foundation seems 
to have disturbed the ‘‘ repose” of a few bee-keepers.) 

When railroads were first suggested in this country, so 
great a manas Daniel Webster ‘*‘ proved” in Congress that a 
railroad train could never goup grade, could never be stopt 
within 20 miles on a level, and never on a down grade; that 
it was not safe, and yet he lived to see them stupt in their own 
length at any point. 

The English bridge builder, who built the great Victoria 
bridge over the St. Lawrence river, declared that the pro- 
posed suspension bridge at Niagara would never hold its own 
weight up, that it was not safe, and ‘ proved” it—by riding 
over it in acar while on his way to dedicate his own bridge 
further on. 

In these latter days a few have tried to make out that the 
new product is going to ruin the bee-keeping industry, and, 
according to their opinion, they have ‘‘proved” it too. As 
prophets they can look backward better than forward. But 
railroads and suspension bridges have come to stay, and so 
has the new drawn foundation. 


The opposition that drawn foundation has so far received 
reminds us of the dog-and-moon story. The little yellow dog 
tried to annihilate the moon by barking at it. Of course al! 
know the result. The moon simply continued in its course, 
So will the drawn foundation. 


How ridiculous it is for those who have sold and used 
comb foundation for years to come forward now and condemn 
the new kind, when itis made from the same kind of pure 
beeswax as the old, and has been proven by those who have 
tested it, to be no more objectionable than ordinary comb 
foundation, when it comes to eating comb honey produced 
with it. Nothing but jealousy or ignorance could possibly 
be the cause of most of the foolish opposition to it. 


We hope that the new drawn foundation will prove al! 
thatits promoters anticipate for it, and that like many other 
valuable inventions, it may be among those things that have 
helpt to make the pursuit a greater success than it ever could 
have been without them. 


— 


Dr. Besse’s Sweet Clover Case.—Many are 
interested in the outcome of Dr. Besse’s sweet clover case, in 
Delaware Co., Ohio. Here is bis last report concerning it, 
dated May 5: 


EpitTor York :—As I promist to keep you posted in regard 
to my trial, andaslam getting letters of inquiry from all 
over the country in regard to it, I take the present opportunity 
to say that my case will not come up for trial at this term of 
court. The pleadings have just been completed, and the case 
now stands at issue for the first time. I shall be compelled to 
take testimony in different parts of the State, and may be 
from other States, and prepare the case for trial at the next 
term of court. H. Bessg, M. D. 


For the benefit of the many new subscribers that have 
been added to our list recently, we would say that Dr. Besse’s 
case grew out of the destruction of a field of sweet clover as 
a noxious weed by the township trustees, for which act the 
Doctor sued for damages, claiming that his bees were thus 
deprived of securing a crop of honey last year. We, like 
others, await with interest the result of the suit. 


—+ > -Ot~— 


End-Spacing Old Frames. — Gleanings gives 
the following directions to make end-spacing frames out of 
the old-style Hoffman frames: 


Next week we shall cut off the top-bars and put on the 
end-spacing staples to all the frames in use in our apiary. 
The projections of the top-bar are % inch, and we shall there- 
fore have to cut off about 44 of an inch from each end. ‘To do 
this most expeditiously we have constructed a tray without 
bottom, 4 inches deep. The length of this tray, inside dimen- 
sions, is 1/16 inch longer than the outside dimensions of the 
Langstroth-Hoffman frame. The width should be the same 
as that of the hive used, andin our case that of an 8-frame 
hive. This frameis mounted on legs of %-inch stuff, 2 feet 
long, the legs being braced. We now have a topless table 2 
feet high. The length of the projection of the top-bar to end- 
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spacing Hoffman frames is }¢ inch; therefore, the thickness 
of the ends of the tray should be a scant ¥ inch. 

We are now ready to cut off the top-bars of all the old- 
style Hoffman frames in the apiary. We set the topless table 
near the hive; shake the bees off the frames in front of the 
entrance, and slip them one by one into the tray or topless 
table. If the table has been made right, the frames will just 
slip between*the ends of the tray, and the top-bar projections 
will stick over 4 inch. A saw now cuts them off just even 
with the end of the tray at both ends. After the staples are 
put, the frames are ready to be put back into the hive. The 
other hives are then treated in a like manner. Usually it will 
be found advantageous to have an assistant, because two can 
work to better advantage. 





«<j. 
—_ > 


Hurrah tor the Wisconsin Legislature !— 
April 28, we received the following very interesting communi- 
cation from the tireless worker for the interests of Wisconsin 
bee-keepers—Mr. N. E. France—in reference to what the 
State Legislature did for bee-keeping in Wisconsin the -past 
winter: 


Epitork YorK :—The long red-tape work is over, and as 
the Legislative Committee of our bee-keepers’ societies, I now 
can report that all of the Bills I have labored hard all winter 
for are now laws in full force, viz.: 

1st. Sweet clover—no longer on the list of Wisconsin nox- 
ious weeds. 

2nd. Foul Brood Bill past, and appointment of Foul 
Brood Inspector made. {Mr. Farnce is the Inspector.—Eb. | 

3rd. Against the adulteration of honey (in the Food Laws 
of 1897). 

Many times each Bill seemed doomed: each time I would 
go to Madison in its interests, and get the Bill on its feet 
again, with the results now as stated above. 

N. E. FRANCE. 


It seems to us that Legislature deserves the personal 
thanks of every bee-keeper in the State of Wisconsin. While 
the passage of those Bills may appear on their face to be 
mostly class legislation, yet the fact is they are wholly in the 
interest of right and justice to all. 

The American Bee Journal! wishes to take this opportunity 
to thank all who were instrumental in securing the passage of 
the Bills mentioned, and only hope that other State legisla- 
tures may soon see the wisdom of following Wisconsin’s good 
example along the line of anti-adulteration and foul brood. 
*~AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA, 


Encyclopedia for Beeswax.—Some time ago we 
offered a splendid work of eight large volumes, called ‘‘ The 
New Standard American Encyclopedia,” having nearly 4,000 
pages, and over 300 colored maps, charts, and diagrams. 
Size of volume, 2 inches thick, 834 wide, and 11% long. As 
per that offer, last publisht on page 186, the eight volumes 
were offered by freight for only $19 cash. We can furnish 
a set or two at that price, boundin half morroco; or will ex- 
change a setfor 75 pounds of yellow beeswax, delivered at 
our office. You would be more than satisfied with the En- 
cyclopedia, and a set of such books ought to be in every 
family for reference. 


(+42 o___—— 


The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have neyer before been publisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 20 years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mallen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 60 cents. 





————— + -o—___—- 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 





The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. Frank McNay, the Wisconsin ** honey king,” living 
in Columbia county, wrote April 30: ‘ Bees are in excellent 
condition.” He has apiaries in three counties. 








Mr. J. H. MARTIN, of Los Angeles Co., Cal., provides a 
very interesting and helpful apiarian page in each monthly 
number of the Rural Californian. Referring to the new drawn 
foundation, he makes this prediction: ‘* We predict that the 
new deep-cell foundation wil! surely win its way, and become a 
staple article in the economy of the bee-hive.” 

Mr. M. Steves, of British Columbia, writing on April 27, 
said : 

‘I think a good deal of the American Bee Journal. This 
has been a rather poor spring for bees, rather cold since from 
about the last of February. The fruit-trees are in blossom 
now.” 


Hon. Georoe E. Hitron, of Newaygo Co., Mich., is doing 
a wholesale business in his bee and supply line this spring. 
Tuesday, April 27, he shipt a carload of supplies to an out- 
apiary of 100 colonies, and to supply his customers in its 
vicinity. ‘*George” had over 200 colonies to begin with this 
spring, and a good season means tons of honey for him. So 
Says The News, a local newspaper. 

Mr. D. L. DurHamM, of Kankakee Oo., Ill., writing us May 
3, said: 

‘* Bees have wintered well here on the summer stands. 
The loss, if any, is very light, from starvation. Everything 
is favorable so far for a good year for honey. Bees work 
strong when days are warm enough for them to fly. 

Mr. Geo. Hone, of Utah Co., Utah, when sending us his 
dollar membership fee for the New Union, said: 


‘* You may put me down every time as one who wants to 
see adulteration stopt. I hope the American Bee Journal will 
continue in its good course, in exposing swindlers, and making 
it hot for adulterators. We are having splendid weather. 
Bees are in excellent condition—I never saw them better at 
this time of the year.” 


Mr. Harry LAtTuHrRop, of Green Co., Wis., wrote us as 
follows May 1, which shows how good at least one Wisconsin 
bee-keeper feels: 


‘We Wisconsin bee-keepers are feeling pretty good, be- 
cause we have succeeded in getting the foul brood law that 
we wanted. And we are glad to know that we have one of 
the best men for the place in the whole country to act as in- 
spector—Mr. N. E. France; and if it had not been for his 
untiring efforts, the law would not have been past.” 





Mr. Wa. McEvoy, the Official Foul Brood Inspector of 
Ontario, Canada, is a very busy man. He is besieged not only 
by bee-keepers in the Dominion, but by many on this side the 
boundary line. He recently received a letter from a bee-keeper 
in a Southern State, saying that the Governor of that State, 
by his request, had introduced a recommendation into his late 
message to the legislature, looking to the passage of a foul 
brood law. That surely speaks well for one Governor. May 
his tribe increase! Well, the bee-keeper then requested Mr. 
McEvoy’s help in preparing a Bill to submit for passage. He 
replied that the Wisconsin Bill, past recently, and publisht in 
full on page 232 of the Bee Journal, is ‘* the most perfect one 
in the world, and one that every State and Province should 
copy after.” 


Mr. McEvoy wrote a long article for the Australian Bee- 


Bulletin for December, 1896, on the cause and cure of foul 
brood, and at the last meeting of a bee-keepers’ association in 
Australia, he was given a vote of thanks for his most excel- 
lent article. 

In a letter dated May 3, Mr. McEvoy has this to say 
regarding Canadian honey prospects, and the Buffalo conven- 
tion : 

‘**The honey and fruit crops of Canada never, no never, 
promist solarge. We will havea grand meeting at Buffalo 
next fall, and I hope to see a great turn-out of Canadian bee- 
keepers at that convention. I intend to drum out the whole 
lot, if Ican. The choice of place, and the officers to manage 
the business, could not have been better.” 
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Nweet Sacred Songs 


59 SELECTIONS—259 PAGES. 
Full Sheet Music Size. 


Large, Beautiful, Valuable. we 
> A Superb Collection of Music, 


This isa Collection of the Best and Most 
Popular Devotional Selections gathered from 
the Greatest Composers of Sacred Music. The 
only bound collection of devotional selections 
full sheet music size. £9 splendid pieces of 
sheet music for less than one-half cent acopy. 


What Others Say of It. 


“The refining influence of musicin almost 
any form is generally acknowledged, but 
most of us are unable to appreciate ‘Songs 
without words.’ Therefore, every publication 
which serves to wed the poetry of the heart 
to the compositions of musical masters is a 
blessing. As such, | esteem the collection 
entitled ‘Sweet Sacred Songs’ very highly.” - 
A. J. CANFIELD, Pastor St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago. 


“Tt is no false pretense toclaim that this is 
*a collection of the best and most popular 
devotional selections gathered from the 
greatest composers of Sacred Music.’ It is 
a casket of precious gems that ought to be 
in every choir, and in every home where there 
are lovers of sacred song.’’—P. 8. HENSON, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Chicago. 


“It is a choice collection of the finest devo- 
tional music now in general use in church 
choirs and among singers inthehome. We 
know of no collection of sacred music now be- 
fore the = which contains so large a 
uumber of the finest compositions in sacred 
cons publisht at such a moderate price.”— 
J.T. CANTWELL, Editor of The Universalist 


The Table of Contents. 


Consider the Lilies 

I Know That My Redeemer Liveth...., 

Les Rameaux [Palm Branches] 

PP GIOEE,. 0 in scacer suacdhadbeduence Prescott 

Ave Maria eee 

But the Lord is Mindfulcf His Own 
Mendelssohn 


Flee as a Bird 

Watchman, Tell Us of the Night 

He Giveth His Beloved Sleep 

Glory to Thee, My God. This Night.. .G 
Emmanuel Z 


£ 
The King of Love My Shepherd Is 
Forever With the Lord 
The Soft Southern Breezes.. 
The Prodigal Son 
Angels Ever Bright and Fair 
The Angel’s Lullaby 
Star of Bethlehem.... 
Not a Sparrow Falleth 





Rockt in the Cradle of the Deep 
A Crown of Glory 

if With All Your Hearts, etc... 
Jerusalem 

The Better Land 


Land o 

I Love to Hear My Savior’s Voice 

Calvary 

Christmas Bells 

Christmas Chimes......................Richards 

NS RR ener Labadier 

Nearer My God to Thee.............. ... Barton 

Father of Mercies Barringer 

The New Kingdom 

Savior, Breathe an Evening Blessing.Spencer 

Remember, Lord, Thy Gracious Word 
Sr ee .Northrup 

EEE Be Addison 

A Dream of Paradise } 

Child’s Missionary Song 

Keep on Bolieving 

Weary 

Demmemnde, © L006 ..... .stedeceabevesiaen .Mo 

Take Up the Cross and Follow Me 

Praise the Lord of Heaven............... Morey 

I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 

O Praise the Lord 

Forsake Me No 

Lord. 

Tired 


Knight 
Tours 
oe eeeee- Blijab 


Cowen 
Kubinstein 


The Garden of Prayer 
Babylon 
The Golden Path 


Peace, Troubled Heart. .................. Tosti 
O Rest in the Lord............. ..Mendelssohn 
At Benediction....... ........... = Se Tok Barri 


We take great ploasure in placing before 
our readers an opportunity to possess the 
choicest and most complete collection of 
sacred music ever offered to the subscribers 
ofa paper. Our price is so low that perhaps 
some may think the book is worthless. but we 
can assure every one that it is worth many 
times the price we are asking. The Table of 
Contents is a sufficient guarantee of the selec- 
tions. When we tell you that the book con- 
tains 256 pages of good paper; that it is 
beautifully printed from engraved plates, 
full sheet music size; that it hasa sewed back 
so that it will remain open on the piano rack; 
that it is substantially bound in a handsome 
enamel-coated paper cover, we beli-ve you 
will appreciate the offer we are making. 


Regular price, 75 cts, How to Get It. 


Send us 30 cents and he complete book will 
be mailed to you postpald; or, the Bee Jour- 
nal one year and “Sacred Songs,” postpaid, 
for only $1.15; or free for sending us one 
new subscriber at $1.00. 

Send two “balance of the year’’ subscrip- 
tions at 60 cents each. and we will send the 
book free as a premium. 

SPECIAL OF FER,.—The Bee Journal will 
be sent to a New Subscriber weekly until Jan- 
uary 1, 1898. and the “ Sacred Songs,” for 
only 70 cents. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








CLOSING OUT PRICES 


ON FIRST-CLASS GOODS. 


10 No. 1 E Dov. Hives, 8-frame 
10No.1E “* sig ies 


Best Polisht Sections $2.50 per M. 
Other Goods in proportion. 


Let me make an estimate on your wants. 
W. J. Finch, Jr., Chesterfield, Ills. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal 


Our 97 Catalog 


—Or— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 


is yours for the asking. 
tis full of information. (~~ Write for it. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 


Keev Bees for Honey ? 


—— my Queens. Golden Yellow or Leather 

color, Untested, 75c.; Tested, $1.25; Extra- 

Tested, $1.75. w. J. PERKINS, 
19A2t Rep Bop, ILu. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 











Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 
Foundation—Sections—Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


1 into Founda- ; 
Working Wax tice fortisn A Specialty, 
2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


—A GENUINE neon 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eggs perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 
preserve them for about 1 cent per dozen. 

ow is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 
mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journ’, 








General Items. 


APRS TRINA Na Na Nal Mal el FESR SRS NEN el de, de al 


Watering ‘Bees. 


I have tried several ways of watering 
bees, and find a common stove crock the 
best. Cut a board ‘4 inch smaller than the 
diameter of the crock, then bore several *; 
holes in it, and fill each hole with a wick. 
Put more boards under it, when water- 
soakt, so as to keep ita little above water 
level. MIcHAEL Haas. 


— —_ + ~~ + 


Wintered Well. 


I am well pleased with the Bee Journal, 
and can hardly wait until each nuimber 
comes. Ihave 41 colonies of bees, which 
wintered in the cellar, and lost only one 
colony. Bees are late here compared with 
other places, of which I read in the Bee 
Journal. E.uis E. SNYDER. 

Rensselaer Co., N. Y., April 15. 


— 


A Swarm Notifier. 


I am always glad to get my Bee Journal. 
I enjoy reading Dr. Miller’s answers to 
questions. Iam a beginner, started with 4 
colonies in the spring of 1896, and have 8 
now. Ihad only one swarm in 1896. The 
bees didn’t do much good. I think they 
will do better this year. I have had three 
swarnis this spring, and all are doing well. 

I have found a way to fix my colonies to 
know when they swarm, without watching 
or paying any attention to them. I made 
it myself, on account of having to watch 
them through swarming time, as I have 
unfortunately got the sort of bees that 
swarm. I will give my plans for publica- 
tion if it will be of any use to bee-keepers. 
I have no patent on it, nor don’t know that 
lever will have. It is done by electricity, 
but by proper instructions — one can put 
them up. J. H. WILLIAMSON. 

Polk Co., Tenn., April 29. 


[Yes, send on your description, Mr. 
Williamson, and we will publish it.—Eb. | 


Combs ‘‘ Bee-Space Apart.” 


Iam askt the following question, to be 
answered in the Bee Journal: 


“On page 178, J. E. Pond explains his 
method of getting bees to work in supers, 
but I cannot make out just how far apart 
from center to center he spaces his frames. 
He says he spaces frames just bee-space 
apart. Will he please tell us what ‘ bee- 
space’? is? Hesays he gets that bee-space 
so and so with a 10-frame Langstroth hive, 
but without having a Langstroth hive or 
knowing its width, how is one to find the 
bee-space ? INQUIRER.” 





In reply to the querist, who asks my 
method of spacing frames ‘ bee-space 
apart,’’ I will say that I use the ‘“Sim- 
plicity-Langstroth bive,’’ 10-frame; in one 
side I put a 14-inch thick dummy, filling the 
side of the hive completely. In the space 
left, I fillin the 10 frames, spacing evenly 
apart. It is absolutely and positively neces- 
sary that the frames should hang plumb 
and true, else the cells in one side may be 
deeper than in the other, and the effect 
spoiled. I find it necessary to space at the 
bottom as well as at the top of the frames, 
in order to make them hang as true as they 
ought. J. E. Ponp. 


——___—__- + ~~ <> > -- 


Report for 1896. 


I can hardly wait from one week to 
the other until I receive the American Bee 
Journal. It comes every Friday morning. ! 


,am taking three bee-papers at present, and 


expect to add another soon. If I had taken 
one or more last year,I might have had 
more honey to sell, and more bees, and in 
better condition. I have only 14 colonies o! 
the common black bees, but they did good 
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work last year. From 8 colonies, spring 
count, I took over 300 pounds of nice comb 
honey in one-pound sections. At the same 
time 1 increast, by natural swarming, to 
14, but might have doubled if I had had the 
necessary means. I use 8 and 10 frame 
dovetail hives, and winter the bees on the 
summer stands. I am ready for them now, 
by having on hand 35 8-frame hives, also 
an extractor. 

I sowed Alsike clover seed this spring, 
and intend to sow sweet clover. I also in- 
tend to Italianize all my colonies. The bees 
at present are working on the bloom, and 
are very busy. 

Your scheme of exposing fraudulent 
dealers and adulterators suits me “to a t.” 
Since I have read your editorials, my eyes 
have been opened. In ow grocery stores 
I see those glass tumblers filled with a syrup 
to keep a little honey-comb from granulat- 
ing. When people get the genuine hone 
they will not buy that adulterated stuff. 
May the “Old Reliable”’ live long, and be 
used for exposing adulterators and other 
frauds. JoHN W. ALBERTSON. 

Luzerne Co., Pa., April 8. 





Poor Season for Honey in 1896. 


I did not have very good results from the 
bees. I got about 4,000 pounds of broken 
comb honey last year. I have about 125 
colonies now. Last year was a very poor 
year for honey. J. Z. RHODEs. 

Wadena Co., Minn., April 28. 





One Hundred Pounds Per Colony. 


Ihave now 150 colonies, and they have 
begun to swarm. I have several colonies 
that have stored over 100 pounds of honey 
each this month—since the 3rd, when I put 
the firstsuperon. W.H.H. Laurence. 

Monterey Co., Calif., April 22. 


_ oe i _ 
Selling Bogus Honey. 


Some time this spring there were two 
men canvassing Monmouth—a town 12 
miles from here, of about 1,200 inhabitants 
—selling extracted honey. They had been 
canvassing other towns before they came 
here. They went to a hotel and took rooms, 
then ordered sugar. One groceryman said 
he sold $12 worth himself to them—they 
ordered $12 worth of white sugar sent to 
their hotel, where they had it melted up 
into syrup, then they cut up strips of nice 
honey and filled a pail with it—syrup and a 
few bits of honey—and put a ladle in it 
that held about a pound, and went from 
house to house selling it as honey. They 
sold a great deal of it, and then past on to 
another town. If it had been called sugar 
syrup and a little honey, it would have 
been all right, I think; but it should not 
have been called honey. 

Mr. Axtell thinks the prospect is that we 
will have a good honey-year, as the white 
clover, after so much moisture and rain, is 
abundant, and bees are strong. Wells are 
most full of water, and cellars, too. 

Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Warren Co., Ill., April 17. 





Practical Suggestions to Beginners. 


Epitor YorK:—The American Bee Jour- 
nalisasource of knowledge to me, and I 
have taken time to analyze the matter and 
find that the reason it is a source of 
knowledge is the fact that it is a careful 
record of actual experience—the best of all 
knowledge. With this conception of its 
mission, I wish to offer to beginners a few 
suggestions pluckt fresh from the field of 
actual experience. 

The first rough place in the road that 
attracted my attention was, what I needed. 
I finally made my selection, and here are 
the things that I actually did need, and 
made no mistake in sending my money for: 


1. The American Bee Journal. 2. A good 


veil. 3. Asmoker. 4. A Queen-Clipping 
Device. 


The latter named is ‘‘ worth its weight in 
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Finest Alfalfa Honey! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. ia 
The Honey that Suits All ||) 
Who Buy It. a. 
Sees it 


e ’ : 
Low Prices Now! “4 
\ a 
We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, op i: 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 734 cents per pound; 2 cans ‘i 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 634 cents. The Cash musT accom- 


pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in ) 
270-Ib. barrels. | 


» 
a 
(3 A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 H ' 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 7 
\ 
t 


(GEORGE W. YORK & 00., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


——Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 
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Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., Ei 
that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 
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The Very Finest Line of SUPP] [ES ie 

in the Market, and sell a 

them at Low Prices. ] ta 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 

G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. ; 

Special Agent for the Southwest—*: * “PP°s)  cpn,-mo. al 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. ‘ 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free | 4 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It. ; 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device works | ,,1 have clipped 19 queens, and must say the ' 














| Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the : 4 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 best invention ever made, and will be wel- 4 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to me. 
queens, all inone day, when examining my | gould not do without one now. 
bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. Dr, Geo. LAcKE, Newburgh, Ind, f 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we “a 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device | lan 


will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? ¥ 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. / 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEVER— 


TO0 LATE 


To Start Right. 


We have decided [to induce our patrons to 
geta start in the best Italian Bees, or to 
change their stock], to sell not over 2 Nuclei 
to any one address. 

A 3-Frame (Hoffman) Nucleus and 
Warranted Italian Queen, 
for 82.75. 

Just running over with Bees, 


Phil. Office A. I. ROOT CO., 
10 Vine St., 


PHIADELPHIA, PA. 
Wm. A. Selser, Mgr. 


A Fnill Line of 


All Bee-Supplies at Factory Prices. 


19Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 
=sb--e@ 2: oe 





An Dame, cicen 
remedy for a evers, 
Yellowzones Headaches, Colds, Neu- 
ralgia, Grip, Rheuma- 


For Pain and Fever 
tism, ete. A general 


3d--e 3: oe 
service remedy that’ll 


please you, OR MONEY REFUNDED, 
“It’s a rare pleagure to find such a remedy.” 
~'Too much cannot be said in praise of them.” 


1 Box, 25c.; 6 Boxes, $1; most orders are $1. 


W. B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SAUMENIG! 


Made on the best lines, of the 
best material known to the art. 
HEATS WITH HOT WATER 
Entirely automatic; wil! hatch 
every egg that can be hatched, 
Simple, durable. effective.Send 2 
stamps for illustrated catalug No. 59. 


IBLE HATCHER CO., 
SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 





13D5t Please mention the Bee Journ il. 





“Queens Given Away.” 
PGray Carniolans and Golden Italians. 


We will give a fine Tested Queen (either race) 
to all customers ordering 6 Untested Queens, 
and a fine Select Tested Queen to all who or- 
der 12 Untested Queens at one time. The 
Queens given away will be sent to customers 


in August. 
Grade and Prices April 


of Bees and Queens ;,°” 


une 
Untested Queen 
Tested - 
Select Tested Queen 
Best Imported * 
One L Frame Nucleus (no Queen) 
Two eae it = 
Full Colony of Bees ” 
(in new dovetailed hive) 5.00 

We guarantee our Bees to be free from all 
diseases, and to give entire satisfaction. 

Descriptive Price-List Free. 


F. A. Lockhart & Co., “AX 5,S5°ree- 


13Dtr Please mention the Bee Journal. 


JUST ARRIVED! 


My second carload of Goods from The A. I. 
Root Co. has arrived, and Iam in shape to 
fill all orders promptly at their catalog prices, 
Send for my 36-page catalog; also list of 
Goods you will need, and I will make you spe- 
cial prices on early orders. 


GEQ. E. HILTON, 


FREMONT, MICH. 





9D9t 





A booklet, handsomely illustra- 
ted, describing Nebraska, her 


Mention the American Bee Journa’ 
farms and the opportunities 
there for young men and farm 


renters to become farm owners 


Matled without charge on application to P. 8. 
Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C,, B. & Q. 
R. R., Chicago. Ill. 14A8t 


Mention the Americun Bee Journat, 





gold.’’ This quotation is sometimes used 
witbout it’s full meaning, but this time it 
is literally true. I could not tell just 
whether I wanted unclipt or clipt queens, 
until I beard from Dr. Miller, and when 
swarming-time came I found it no mistake 
to have ‘‘ her majesty’s”’ liberties curtailed, 
and nothing could be better to accomplish 
this bit of surgery than the Clipping De- 
vice. Then I use it in preference to any- 
thing else with which to pick up the queen 
when swarming. 

Some times it is a question in the minds 
of some whether to use comb foundation or 
not. There is no satisfaction in the busi- 
ness without it. 

There are a few thingsI purchast which 
are utterly useless to me, and will be the 
same to many beginners. One among them 
is a certain ‘‘queen-trap.”’ I gave 50 cents 
for it. I have never used it once, and never 
expect to. A good deal of money could be 
saved if we knew what was real practical, 
and what was real useful to the manufac- 
turer only. 

I have had seven swarms up to date, and 
find it more of a pleasure than a task to 
have everything ready, and properly house 
them. 

In conclusion, change the name of the 
New Union to ‘‘ Combine,”’ or some other 
good name which has been suggested, and 
the adulterant will drive members into the 
fold. I will come myself. 

C. 8. Roperts, M. D. 

Johnson Co., Ark., April 24. 





Clover Better than for Years. 


Bees in this part of the world are in very 
poor condition. Winter losses have been 
more than for many years, but what are 
left are doing very well on fruit-bloom, of 
which there is an abundance. The prospect 
for fruit is splendid. White clover is look- 
ing better than for years. : 

W. 8. FEEBACK. 

Nicholas Co., Ky., April 26. 


——_ —_+ — <> 


Against the New Drawn Foundation. 


I wish to express myself as not favoring 
the idea of drawn foundation. In the first 
place, it cannot be shipt in good condition 
without trouble. Then it must be neces- 
sarily expensive. Lastly, if it would add 
to the quantity of honey already produced, 
it would tend to make the honey-product 
cheaper on the market than it is this year, 
which has reacht the lowest price yet, and 
California’s crop of 425 carloads were cut 
off, but will be on hand this year to in- 
crease the supply. Parties in our section 
have gotten no returns from their honey 

et, that was shipt to reliable dealers last 
Rephembee. They shipt several carloads of 
comb honey to different Eastern cities, and 
the market has been so flooded that they 
have not sold it all out up to this date. If 
all the comb honey can’t now be sold be- 
fore it gets candied, and California left out, 
I would like to ask what the case would be 
if drawn foundation becomes a success, and 
California gets her usual heavy crops. 
These are only suggestions. 

Gero. E. DUDLEY. 

Utah Co., Utah, March 19. 


Sse = —_ 


White Clover—Adulterators. 


On my return to my home (from Florida) 
April 13, every colony of bees answered to 
roll call; this is unusual in my experience 
as a bee-keeper. With what pleasure I 
walkt around the apiary after an absence 
of four months, and received a joyous wel- 
come from my little pets, gaily sporting, 
and carrying in heavy loads of pollen! 
There is a bow of promise in the bee-keep- 
er’s horizon, for beneath our feetis a soft 
carpet made by the tiny leaves of the white 
clover; we recognize in it the familiar face 
of an old friend, absent for five years, but 
not forgotten, and we extend to it a hearty 
welcome. 

The adulterators workt a very successful 
game upon our honey-bees, in this city, 
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Prevention 


7, —you know the rest. In this case 6) 
it consistsin taking a few bottles of xG 


YO) After the long winter of inactivity 2 
@ you may find the spring work and @ 
QJ the hot sun more than you are }-% 
> @ able to bear. You may be debili- 2 
<@ tated; your liver may not be work- 2\ 
) | ing well; you may have dyspetic Da 
© tendencies. The above remedy j-7 
©, will fix you up and make you feel 
es ( good asnew. Itis an infallible ; 
©} cure for__.©| x 
)(@ BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
. URINARY TROUBLES 
4 FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
Po SRBSHAL RRR’ 
ay It is entirely a vegetable com- 
KG pound. Beware of substitutes. < 
WG) There's nothing so good as 
Due Warner's Safe Cure, 
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FINE SECTIONS! 


We have the finest Lumber to be had for 
One-Piece Sections, 


all Second-Growth and White as Snow. We 
have all the up-to-date machinery, and 
are ina po-ition to fill your order promptly 
and satisfactorily. 


Write for Price-List and Sample Section 
free. Yours &c, 


WAUZEKA SECTION CO., 


Apr. 23, ’97. WAUZEKA, Crawford Co., Wis. 
17Atf Mention the American Bee Journa,. 


Pacific Coast Bee-Keepers ! 


—BUY YOUR— 


Dovetailed Cedar Hives 


Direct from the Factory. Guaranteed equal 
to the best goods on the market, 


Send for Price-List. 
Rawson & Barner, Centralia, Wash. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


California =« 


[If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 

andsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 
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EXPANSION anp > weed Gotnee e 
CONTRACTION We have a way of 4 
completely overcoming this difficulty in the e 
construction of the KEYSTONE FENCE. e 
That’s one reason why it outlasts all others. e 
Full particulars in our book on fence con- * 
construction—FREE. 4 
KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE co., @ 
No, 8 Rush 8t Peoria, a o 
6600000000606 oe 
Mention the American Bee Jourviw 


BGGs 


From Pure B. P. Rocks, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas—$1.25 per Sitting. Also, will stuff 
and mount Birds and Animals to order; price, 
for small birds and animals 60c, and upward. 

Plants for sale cheap—Red and Black 
Raspberry, and Strawberry. 

MRS. L. C. AXTELL, 
ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


Seeesoesece 








BIG. MONEY IN POULTRY 


Pet Stock and Incubators if conducted 
rding to “The Chautauqu 

Guide to Big rofits” just out an 

sent post wit 


hour Catalogue 

for 4c to help pay postage, etc. Best eggs 

and stock cost no more if purchased of 

us, you can then sel! yone product to 

us and thousands others for high fancy prices. 
acres most elegantly adapted to 


a S—poultry. CHAUTAUQUA POULTRY & 
PET STOCK FARM,Box i; KENNEDY,N.Y 


7A13 Mention the American Bee Journal, 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., | CHICAGO, ILL. 


QU Sections, 

Comb Foundation, 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Ul. 
13A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


50 Colonies Bees for Sale Cheap. 


2-frame Nucleus, with Queen, only $2. 

B. P. Rocks, White Leghorns, B. Leghorns, 
Black Minorca, Buff Cochin, Part. Cochin. L. 
Brahma, 8. 8. Hamburg—Eggs from all these, 
15 for $1.00. 

Also, Berkshire Pigs for sale. Write for 
what you want. Stock all registered pedigree. 
N. HH. SMITH, Lock Box A, 

TILBURY, ONT., CANADA. 
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Luck or Merit ? 


Our competitors say it’s Luck that enables us to 
getallthe bestRailroad trade,thebest farmtrade,and 
all the Parks and Game preserves. Our customers 
buy the fence on its merits, we sell on its merits, 
and no one objects to the good luck that goes with it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


last fall and winter. A man palmed off as 
their product a large amount of mixture 
as honey, which he carried in a large tin- 
om with adipper. He tried a new role; in 
ieu of having pieces of honey floating in it, 
it was masht up fine. He canvast the city 
thoroughly, and sold large amounts of it, 
as he offered it cheaply, and was not 
molested in his nefarious calling; he never 
offered it but once at the same house. He 
wrote to us, desiring to purchase honey cut 
from the sections, and shipt to him in tin- 

ails, claiming residence in the country. 

e didn’t ship. Mrs. L. HaRRIsoN. 
Peoria, IJl., April 26. 





Busy with Swarming. 


I have 46 colonies now, and had 21 left 
from last year, making an increase of 25; 
but there were more swarms than that, as 
I put several of them together. I use the 8- 
frame Langstroth hive, and super that 
holds 30 one-pound sections. They com- 
menced swarming before the first of March, 
and I had my hands full of swarms fora 
few weeks. Wo. H. BartLerr. 

Maricopa Co., Ariz., April 23. 





Experience with Sweet Clover. 


April 1, 1895, I received a trial package of 
sweet clover, on condition that I report 
the results. I sowed it the 13th. I first 
plowed the ground, sowed the seed, and 
harrowed with light harrow. It did not 
come up very well, but by August it was 
2 feet high; then the drouth came on, and 
Isaw no clover until the spring of 1896, 
when it made its appearance again, bloomed 
very well, and the bees visited it every day, 
but did not seem to store much honey, as it 
was one of the worst honey-years I ever 
saw. I had three swarms, and had to feed 
them to prevent starving. 

Sweet clover must be sowed every year, 
if you want the bloom for your bees, as it 
doesn’t bloom the first year. I planted the 
seed I bought on separate ground—no bloom 
for 1897. 

I lost six colonies of bees last winter and 
this spring. There is plenty of fruit-bloom 
now, and the bees are busy. I can’t say 
much about white clover, as I am looking 
for a drouth soon. J. L. CRUTCHER. 

Franklin Co., Ky., April 23. 
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A Report. 


I have five colonies, having lost one; the 
mice got in it. I want to transfer three 
into dovetail hives. Last fall a man had 17 
colonies in store boxes and nail kegs, and 
said he was going to kill them off, so I told 
him I would take the honey off and save the 


bees. He said I could have the bees, so I 
saved three buckwheat swarms. They had 
only about a pound of honey. I brought 


them home and fed them 18 pounds of 
sugar, but the mice killed one, and they 
wintered on the stand with only a few 
boards laid on top. 

I planted about 30 basswood trees this 
spring, and sowed 10 pounds of ‘“ giant in- 
carnat clover’ last spring, and it is coming 
on finely now. I have woods all around, 
and maples, poplar, and spicewood, but my 
bees do not get much surplus except from 
the buckwheat. I had a swarm that came 
in June, and went into one of the empty 
hives on the stand; I got 48 pounds in 
boxes, and they have lots of honey now. 

I could not do without the Bee Journal. 
There are only a few bee-keepers here, and 
these have but a few colonies. 

Henry C. Moye. 

Hunterdon Co., N. J., April 20. 
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Convention Notices. 


Illinois.—The spring meeting of the Nor- 
thern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held Tuesday, May 18. at the residence of 
H. W. Lee, at Pecatonica, lll. All are cordi- 
ally invited to attend. Means of conveyance 
wiil be at the station for the benefit of those 
coming on trains. B, KENNEDY, Sec. 





New Milford, ill. 


%* TO BE HUNG! * 


Our SHINGLE is now hung out, notifying 
the public that we are n ready to shi 
Queens. Having tly enlarged our facil- 
ities, can fill orders by return mail. 


Golden Beauties,3 Band Italians 
Also Silver-Gray Carniolan. 


Warranted Queen, 50c,; Tested, 75c. Make 

Money Orders payable at Caldwell, Tex. Send 

for Catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Address, C. B. BANKSTON, 

11Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., Tex, 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 


SMOKERS and 
FOUNDATION 


We do not catalog the Quinby or Hill Smo- 
kers this year, but there may be some who 
prefer these styles, We still have a few, and 
offer them at these special prices to close out: 
The Quinby—2-inch barrel, single-blast, 35c.; 

postpaid, 50c. 2%-inch, double-biast, 60c.; 

postpaid, 75c. 
The Hill—3-inch barrel. 40c.; postpaid, 60c. 


VanDeusen Thin Flat-Bottom Fdn. 


In 25-pound boxes, at only $10.50 per box, 
while it lasts. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO., 
118 Michigan 8t.. - Cuicaao, Ibu. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dad . 
ging-up. pining Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery, 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Mentw.. the Americon Bee Journal. 


BEST ON EARTH!! 


18 years the Standard. The 4-inch “ Smoke 
Engine.” Is it too large? Willit last too 
long? Will save you lots of money and bad 
words. Send for Circular. 6 sizes and prices 
of Bingham Smokers and Knives. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


5Atf Mentton the American Bee Journal. 


S By Return 
Italian Queens ® mai: 
Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, $2.00, including a good Queen. 
Bees by the Pound. 
E. L. CARRING TON, 
5A17t De Funiak Springs, Fia. 


Mention We Americem Bee Journc, 


Golden| Texas Queens ! 


el Dr. Gallup says they are the best he 
Albi has in his yard. 

0 | J. D. GEVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Mention the Bee Journal. 9A” 6t, 


RDERS filled Dy retarn mail or freigat for 
A. I. Root Co.’8 Suppiies. Our choice 
strain Italian Queens; 1, 2 & 3 fr. nuciei 
ifin a hurry for Supplies, send us your 
orders. 36-page Oatalog Free. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Mill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 


BEE - KEEPERS, PRICES CUT 


On FOUNDATION COMB to introduce 


Forrest New Method of Sheeting Wax 
hy Automatic Machinery. 


Write for descriptive Circular Price-List and 
Samples. N. B. FORREST, 
15Atf AUBURN, N, Y. 





























Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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BE CONVINCED, AND GET YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


We offer the New Champion Doub- 
led-Walled Chaff Hive, made of the 
Best White Pine Lumber. from now until 
June 15. 1897, Complete and Painted, with 
Dovetail Body and Two Supers for Comb 
Honey or Extracting; 8. 9 or 10 frame 
hive, with Thick-Top, Self-Spacing Hoff- 
man Frames, including 2 or 4 folded Tin 
Rabbets, Tin Cover and Double Bottom— 
all for only $1.50. The same in the Flat 
for 98 cents ; and if Outside Summer and 
Winter Case is wanted only, complete and 
painted, to fit any Dovetail or Simplicity 
8, 9 or 10 frame hive. for 93 cents ; and 
the same in the Flat for 73 cents. Inside 
measurement of Case 25x20 inches, and 
21. inches high. We solicit your orders. 


We deliver all goods f. 0. b. cars or boat 
landing at Sheboygan, Wis. Address, 





R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Extracted Honey Wanted—Make Offers. 





BEES & NUCLEI. 


We can supp y Good Full Colonies of Ital- 
jan Bees in 8-frame Langstroth bives, and 
3-frame Nuclei. ‘hey are in Lee Co., Illinois. 
100 miles from Chicago. If you wish to buy, 
write us at once, as to what and how many 
you want, and we will quote you price. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN !! 


A 2%-acre orange grove within the city 
limits of Montemorelas, Mexico; including 
an apiary of 35 colonies. and a flock of thor- 
oughbred pouiter i also present crop of fruit 
and vegetables. Place hasa good house and 
is in first-class condition. ust sell on ac- 
count of failure in health. Price, $700. Terms 
if necessary. For particulars write— 

W. H. COVINGTON, 
17A4t MONTEMORELAS, N. L., MEXICO. 


For Sale, Bees & Queens 


Bees by the Pound, $1.00. Queens, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2-frame, with Queen, $2.50; 1-frame, 
$2.00. Also, Barred & White Plymouth 
Rocks, and Silver-Laced Wyandottes 
Eggs at $1.00 per sitting of 15. Address, 

Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
16A13 SWARTS, GREENE Co., PA. 


Mention the American Bee Journat 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth’s Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BeEe-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general,ete etc 
Send for our new — 
*% Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














e@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
complete] than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, =Calif., 


“——- Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








CARLOADS— 


a Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
—< 2 ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
wae ica. I supply Dealers as well 
as consumers. Send for cata- 

logs, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
RIVER FALLS. Pierce Co., WIS. 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


For Sale, Choice Italian Bees. 


Full Colonies at $5.00 ; Nuclei, $1 per Frame. 
—Queens in Their Season.— 
Also a Full Stock of the 


B. Taylor Handy °"""“"Seerzes. 
Send for Catalog, to— 
F. A. CROWELL, Granger, Minn. 
17A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


a. Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Koot’s Prices. 
et Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
ts 7 and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat. 
tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 


“Uh ooh > 162 Mass. Ave., 
Was! POVDER'S ap INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION Tits JOURNAL. 























% MONEY SAVED IS MONBY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Invested in a postal card 


will get my large Cata- 
log of All Root’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 
want, and get price. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! ace"Gutatog tor Vso’. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Doctor’s Hints 
By Dr. PEIRO, 
100 State Street, *, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PENS SASS INF PR FEN E SF EN SER SR AISA IRA INANE NAY 


Fits are of various kinds, produced by 
different causes, and may be temporary or 
permanent. The most common are the fits 
which baby has—a result from difficult 
teething. Perhaps more epileptics owe 
their pitiable condition to babyhood spasms 
than to any other cause. The warm bath 
for children during teething—especially 
when cutting their eye-teeth—is excellent. 
A warm bath, and brisk drying after, 
should be given to the wee one every night 
before putting it to bed. It induces a calm, 
refreshing sleep. If the gums over the tooth 
are swollen and blue, it had better be lanced 
7 pain is a trifle and the relief wonder- 

ul. 


Epileptic Fits are due to a variety © 
of conditions in the brain—more often toa 
clot of blood due to a rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the brain, when teething, which 
bas become an irritant there, occasioning 
local congestion of a portion of the brain, 
which manifests itself into what most of us 
know as epilepsy or ‘‘ falling sickness ’’— 
the unfortunate falling down wherever he 
may be, in room or street, with clincht fists 
and frothing mouth. I regret to say that 
the family physician can do little or noth- 
ing for these cases. A surgical operation 
for the removal of the pressure on the brain 
bas of late been advocated, but actual ex- 
perience from this venture does not yet 
offer flattering results. Idiocy is the fre- 
quent result of epilepsy. 


Heart Diseases are of many kinds, 
due to as many causes. Happily few are of 
a really serious nature, though very un- 
pleasant, especially to persons of nervous 
temperament. 


Palpitation of the heart may be, and 
usually is, due to gastric trouble. An over- 
loaded stomach and poor digestion may 
easily account for it. Sudden fear we 
know, can produce the result. Yes, and 
sudden joy may have the same effect. 


Fainting at the heart is another of 
those ‘all gone”’ feelings that many expe- 
rience. The sight grows dim, objects ‘‘turn 
around, and the patient feels utterly col- 
lapst. But no serious danger is near. Lie 
down fiat on your back, smell hartshorn 
occasionally, and drive away the mob of 
curious fools that generally flock around— 
helpless nuisances in the way—to exclaim, 
“6 Ob, my 1”? 


Pain in the heart is not necsssarily 
dangerous. Sharp, cutting pains likely in- 
dicate a neuralgic condition of its outer 
covering, or of parts contiguous to it, which 
proper remedies and a few days’ rest will 
entirely cure. 


Shortness of Breath may be proof 
of another form of heart difficulty, denoting 
that the heart is weak and cannot pump 
blood enough into the system to keep it 
properly supplied, hence the panting and 
stuffy breathing. This condition frequently 
attends long sieges of sickness or very 
debilitating fevers. It is also a common 
infliction to old age, showing that the 
machinery of life is well worn and inade- 

uate to its proper function. But a good 
doctor only is qualified to judge to which of 
these conditions the difficulty is due. 
Usually a few ounces of elixir of iron, a 
teaspoonful after each meal, a wholesome 
diet, and perfect rest will greatly mend 
matters, even when a cure is not possible. 

Dr. PEIRO. 








AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


ee ee ee 


little 
ots of 
white comb brings 13c. Yet only alittle is 
taken by the dealers, the season for it bein 
over with the ~~ strawberries, whic 
are now plentiful. Extracted brings about 
late quotations, with beeswax in active de- 
mand at 27@28c. for best grades. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 6.— White 
comb, 9-10¢e.; amber, 5-7c. Extracted, white, 
5%c.; light amber, 3%-4c.; dark tule, 2Xc. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27c. 


Chicago, Ill,, May 6.—There is ve 
honey coming to the market. and fine 


New York, N. ¥., May 8.— Market quiet at 
present at unchanged prices. Old crop well 
cleaned - 3 Will have new crop within the 
next week, both comb and extracted, from 
the south, We expecta fairly good summer 
trade at fair prices. 

Beeswax is weak at 26c. 


Detroit, Mich., May 1,—Fancy whitecomb, 
11@12¢.; No. 1, 10@1ic.; fancy amber, 9@ 
10c.; No. 1, 8@9c.; dark, 7@8c. Extracted, 
white, 5@6c.; amber, 4@5c.; dark, 4c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Demand is slow for honey, and 
plenty in commission house. 


Kansas City, Mo,, May 8.—Fancy white, 
12@13c.; No. 1. 11@12c.; fancy amber, 10@ 
llic.; No. 1, 9@10c.: fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 
7@8c. Extracted. white, 5@5%c.; amber, 4% 
@5c.; dark, 3%@4c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1.— Demand is 
slow for all kinds of honey. Comb honey, 
10@14ce. for fair to choice white; extracted, 
3%@6c. There isa fair demand for beeswax 
at 22@25c. for good to choice yellow. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, May 1. — Fancy 
white, 11@12ce.; No. 1 white, 10@11c.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c,; No, 1 amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, *5@5%ec.: dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady for comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 1.— Fancy white 
comb, 12-1éc.; fancy amber. 8-¥c.; No. 1, 8c.; 
fancy dark, 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
little demand. Extracted in good demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 1.— Fancy comb. 12@ 
@i3c.; No. 1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9@ 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4c; extra, 
5e.; dark, 3@4c. Good demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23%c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23%c. 


Albany, N. ¥., May 1,— Fancy white, 12- 
l3c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1, 8-9c.; fancy dark, 7-8c.; No. 1, 6-7c. 
Extracted, white, 5-6c.; dark, 3%-4c. 

Demand is all that could be expected at this 
season. Stock on hand small. 


Indianapolis, Ind., ae 1. — Fancy white. 
14-15¢.; 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7e. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., May 7.—Strictly fancy 
comb, 1-pound, mostly 10 and llc. today. De- 
mand is only fair at present. Other grades 
range from 5@9c. Extracted, 4@5c. 


Boston, Mass., May 1.— Fancy white, 13- 
l4c.; No. 1, 11-12¢e. xtracted, white. 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 20.—Fancy white, 
14%@15e.; No. 1 white, 12%@i3c. Extracted, 
one 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 
25e, 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 





may, or 


» + 2 may not . Y K. 
OUR APAry is non-partisan and deals in 
strictly first-class Italian Queens—Tested, 90c 
Untested, 65c. 1-fr. Nucleus, 65c.; 2-fr. $1.10 
—discount on quantities. 
Tenn. COOPER & GILLETT, 

17A4t QUEBECK, TENN. 


Mention the Americam Bee Journat. 


M. O. office, Sparta, 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fils. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Stre et. 


New York, N. W-« 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLzmoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. We 
BATTERSON & OO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, flls. 
CHAs. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BroOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. PouDER, 162 Mass.c husetts Ave 
Albany, N. W. 
CuHaAs. McCuLnLoca & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. f, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


POOR LON AON Ne OLN NA NE 


The Number of Supers for the 
Harvest. 


Query 48.—My seasons vary from a dead 
failure up to an average of 85 sections per 
colony. How many supers of 24 sections euch 
should I have ready before the harvest ?— 
ILLINOIS. 


Wm. McEvoy—Three. 

A. F. Brown—Two or three. 

P. H. Elwood—100 sections per col- 
ony. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—As many as will 
hold the *‘ average” in a good season. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—If the season seems 
favorable, the full 85 sections per colony. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—I’m not good at 
guessing. Ask the other fellow. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Depend upon 
your judgment and practical sense to 
indicated the number. 


Jas. A. Stone—I would not have many 
ready beforehand to lie around and get 
colored, till I saw the approaching pros- 
pect. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I would provide an 
average of 85 sections per colony. You 
should have ready aS many as you will 
need. 

Emerson T. Abbott—That depends 
upon how many colonies of bees you 
have. If only one colony, it will not 
require very many. 


W. G. Larrabee—That depends upon 
how many colonies you are running; if 
you have 300 or 400 you would better 





have four; if you have only a few, you 
would probably not need more than one, 
for you could get more ready when you 
found you needed them. 


J. A. Green—Unless you are prepared 
to make up any deficit very promptly, 
you had better have all you are likely to 
need in the best seasons. 


G. M. Doolittle—Three to each colony ; 
then you will have enough ‘‘ dishes right 
side up to catch the porridge” till you 
can furnish the fourth super, should you 
need that. 


R. L. Taylor—I don’t know your cir- 
cumstances. For myself, I should have 
about one for each strong colony ready, 
and the material on hand to prepare 
others as needed. 


J. E. Pond—You ought to be able to 
answer this question better than can 
any other person. It will be safe to pre- 
pare for a good season, then you will be 
sure of it if it comes; butif you are not 
ready for it when it comes, where are 
you? You must bear in mind the para- 
ble of the ‘*‘ wise and foolish virgins.” 


G. W. Demaree—I keep on hand two 
section-cases for each hive employed in 
producing comb-honey. My section-cases 
hold 28 sections, and my experience is 
that a strong colony will complete them 
in the same time they will your 24. 
This I think is about the real difference 
between the 8 and the 10 frame Lang- 
stroth hive. 


Eugene Secor—I should think that 
would depend upon how busy you are 
with other work while the honey-flow is 
in progress. If you have not too much 
work it would seem to be easy to keep 
any reasonable number of colonies (up 
to 100) at work after the first supers 
are placed. Itis well to have at least 
one super for each colony ready, and if 
otherwise employed during the honey- 
season, two. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—If you must get your 
sections ready in advance, the only safe 
way is to get ready every year for a best 
season. Eighty-five sections will fill 
three supers, and partof the fourth, so 
you must have at least four supers for 
each colony, and perhaps an extra super 
for each two colonies, because there will 
be at the last a good many cases where 
it will be unsafe to leave without empty 
supers, but which may not be used at all. 





Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 





5b 10h 25b 50D 
Alsike Clover........ -70 $1.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover (white). .70 1.20 2.50 4.75 
White Clover... ..... 980 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
warted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGo, ILL. 


39 years’ experience. 
sufficiently serious to 
al treatment, addre: 

Dr. Peiro, 100 S 
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—A Copy of— 


304 
Successful Bee-Keeping, 
y W.Z Hutchinson ; 
nail Sar 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


ae for the Asking. We make almost 
Everyth ing used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices, OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others, 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
btn you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


{monthly, now in its 7th year] 
36 Pages 50 Cents a Year. 


SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


DANZENBAKER 
HIVE AND HONEY 


won Highest Honors at the 
Fairs, and pays Premiums 
to purchasers 

of 4 hives, - for the best 7 Danz. sections 
ir b> os a . 

77 10 +e 10 Pa 2 . 7 

“ 5 5 oo i 
G¢@ Further particulars regarding the pre- 
miums, also special catalog of the Danzen- 
baker Hive and System, furnisht on applica- 
tion. Address, 


Franeis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 





Zag 





Care The A. I. Root Company. 
EVANS 


umprovea Machine for Sheeting Wax. 


This machine vroduces a continuous sheet 
of uniform thickness and any width desired 
directly from the melted wax. No lapping or 
welding done in this proces. This machine is 
a rapid worker. — in construction, easily 
operated either by hand or steam power, and 
price within reach of any supply dealer. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Sample sent on receipt 
of orderand postage. Patent allowed March 
18,1897. THOS. EVANS, Lansing, Iowa. 


ARISE 


ro SAS Ly the readers 


BEE 3 OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded 4 se!) 
—BKES and QUEENS— 
in their season, ilies 
i897, at the following 
prices’: ; 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping- 88 $6 00 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 oe queens B 4 


“ “ 





° $1 50 
I select tested queen 2( 0 
8 Queens 4 00 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Qu 


een, $2.00 extra. 
g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regar¢- 
ing the Bees and class of Queens. 


*"6. M. DOOLITTLE, 


BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


BiG MONEY tn PouL TRY 


11A25t 





TER AR AM 
OUR LARCE CUIDE tor 9 just 
out. Somethin 
pages. Printed in 
Contains everythi 
try in full. RI 
i — Winners an 


entirely new. 100 
nest colored work. 
ertain ning to Poul- 

5, geou ED on 

‘ostpaid 
receipt of 15 cents, if you a write po 


JOHN BAUSCEES, Jr., Box 94 Freeport, Il. 


10A13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





sth Dadants Foundation 72" 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousand 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 


Send Name tor Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds, 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


A:SECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
See Fe, wie 











bam 


We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
We have made the fol- 


Our business is making Sections. 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. 
lowing prices: 

No. 1 Snow-White. 


500 for e 
1000 for 
2000 for 
8000 for 


No. 1 Cream. 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


NOVICE AND COWAN 
EXTRACTORS. 


More Popular Than Ever, 


They are used by all leading bee-keep- 





ers. If you would get the latest and 


best, see that our name is on them. 
Dove- 


Our 1897 iia Hives, 


With New 1897 End-Spacing Hoffman Frames, are carrying the 
market bystorm. Don’t buy old-style goods, when new, up-to-date goods cost no more. 
Catalog, explaining, sent for the asking. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OF FICHS : 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





